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THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 

We would willingly dispense with the annual custom, 
which, like that of Bellman’s verses, calls upon us at 
this season to address our readers and friends; for, in 
truth, at the end of ten years’ labours, continually cheered 
by public approbation and progressive prosperity, we have 
but little to say. Those principles of independence which 
have made us beyond temptation independent, and that 
determination to look neither to the right nor left in the 
performance of what we undertook asa public duty, have 
so greatly enlatged our interests and deeply involved every 
honourable feeling in the conduct of the Literary Gazette, 
that we must be worse than foolish to abandon the course 
which has been crowned with such gratifying success. 
We shall proceed as we began and have gone on;—the 
only difference, we trust, being advantageously apparent 
in our accumulated means for acquiring intelligence, and 

our impartial spirit in directing that important power 
which this Journal has obtained for itself in the literature 
of the age, 


REVIEW OP NEW BOOKS. 
A Treatise on the Law of Libel and Slander, 
fe. By John Borthwick, Esq. Advocate. 
0. pp. 491. Edinburgh, 1826, W. and 
C, Tait; London, J: and W. Clarke 
As far as a lawyer-bred can be fair,’ liberal, 
and dispassionate, this is an excellent n- 
dium of the law of libel in Scotland ; Be % in 
England as throwi light upon Scottish deci- 
sions. Yet, after. a, volume. 
We find one judge one ‘thing, ‘and 
another judge another; we find ong rule of 
decision to-day, and another’ to-morrow ; we 
find A. acquitted on a case, for the very counter- 
rt of whieh B. is severely sentenced. This 
is, we believe, according to the lawyers, who 
profit considerably by such indistinct boun- 
daries, exactly what ought to be; since (say 
they) “ if any accurate line were drawn, only 
ow a person might be annoyed, and the 
annoyer keep just within the legal score of 
offence.” othing can be more true than 
‘this, for the benefit of the public, and especially 
of well-feed counsel, and still more especially 
of scoundrel attorneys, who, if they can get 
for their fodlish client a single farthing da. |‘ 
mages, contrivé to inveigle from one, to two or 
three ee oe into their own rascally 
‘pockets. And itis men utterly disgraced even 
in théir own préfession, who can do this— 
legally !! Compounders of felony ; jobbers in 
the mgost barefaged and infamous chicanery ; 
vagabonds to whom no gentleman would con- 
descend to speak, but who are nevertheless 
admitted to consultations with, and distin- 
guished by familiar salutations from the honour. 
able bar. In this profession, it seems that 
touching pitch does not defile: the guineas 
on the brief are Fuller’s earth, and their 
marvellous power. superior to any thing ad- 
vertised for cleaning and taking out spots, 
With every possible respect for the laws 
and their administrators (and with a true 
friendship for some lawyers, who detest the 
perversion of what is meant for good as much 
as we do), we do not hesitate to say, that the 
bitterest oppressions of the people of this king- 
dom are legal oppressions. It is not the law 





of libel, vague and absurd as it is, which can 
aggrieve a whole country—a few persons who 
are making money by their pursuits are its 
common sufferers, and they must consider it (as 
tradesmen do) a loss in trade;*—but if any 
honest man acquainted with the business of 
the world would tell us all he knew, we, 
who have little business out of books and 
studies, yet observe so much of the world 
that we are certain he must unfold a history 
of misery and wretchedness occasioned by base 
and low miscreants, often also by opulent and 
ostensibly respectable practitioners of the law, 
which would make the blood of humanity curdle 
in every feeling heart. This is not the lan- 
guage of exaggeration. Connected with several 
benévolent institutions, circumstances have led 
the writer to witness some of those atrocities 
which cannot be impeached when committed 
even by a branded villain under the sanction of 
the laws. And we are not so far misled by 
seeing this, as to imagine that grievous parti- 
cular wrong must not, and ought not to be en- 
dured, for the sake’ of a sound general legislative 
principle: ‘but what las struck us is, that in 
many of these instances there is no principle! 
It is the warping of the law by a vile pettifogger 


"et we pao hough ihe 
Westminster juries Cahn yode 


of it. Bat een is cobjoct yout wight reat 
these vd times. Takea few rhymes inspired oy the 


oc 
Epigrams on the Law of Lipel. 





Question. 
** Oh tell me what is libel, dear editor, my brother ?” 
«Tis to reprint in one journal what’s gone scot-free in 
another.” 
Instructions to sue.: 
To call a rogue a rogue is.a piece of d@famation, 
Since it hurts him in his own and his neighbour's esti- 


mation 
So ine oa = may bring his action, and get plaster for his 
sore, 


For a false cut a broad lump; more for truth, for truth 
hurts more, sir. 
The Attorney. 
- all men upon earth to be accurst 
worry. so dugg lawyer is the worst 
His path through life is stinging like a Hornet, 
And his best deed ! the devil himself id scorn it. 


Uncertainty-Certain. 
Who say libel-law’s uncertain ? Theirwits are surely lost! 
Let them try it, and ay ll find it is certain, to their cost. 


An Oath. 
Likea Christian I'd swear on the Prayer-pdok, 
Or even like a Jew on the Bible, 
That of all the libels I wot of, 
Law itself is the << — libel. 


Take Sonny dicta, pond a all of sense, 
And give an : 
Punish for truth, to make it known to fame, 
Jurors and con-jurors are not the same. 

The Beggar's Opera. 
Henceforth let no man 5) 





For in that posture eit will pick his pocket. 


In our old church last Tuceda it befell, 
The old sexton tolld for a w a6 
Oy aan eae aes ? 


PRICE 8d. 


—a man who comes into court with his odium 
about him—a man known to have been, and 
who appears as, accomplice with robbers and 
thieves—an utterly ignominious character ; and 
this apostle of the laws, forsooth, in the course 
of every year’s practice, is allowed to ruin a 
hundred honest men, and reduce a thousand 
respectable mothers and children from comfort 
to beggary.* We cannot tell why, by common 
consent, such pests should not be hunted out of 
society. We wish that, like Sterne, we might 
draw an individual picture; suffice it to tell, 
that on Saturday evening, the night before 
Sabbath and Christmas, the small, sum of ten 
pounds, intrusted to our administration, sayed 
a husband (whose works have delighted the 
public), an amiable wife, and five helpless inno. 
cents, from the fangs of a harpy of this sort, 
whose myrmidons were. about to drag the pa~ 
rent to prison, and: the bed from under the 
fainting form of his wretehed partner. The 
oppressor was paid his. expenses ; and the cre. 
ditor was postponed ! 

But we depart from our subject, and it is 
not easy to refrain from a voice when 
such scenes are witnessed. @ venerate the 
constitution and the law of England ; but never 
shall we have a pen to palliate the evils which 
~| pervade the land «under the aps xe un- 


Teme = and virtual a hich attends 


endenvouring so qlennes-the Amgssn stable, and. 
will de much good ; but surely: a more severe 
course should be: adopted, and a commission 
(not of lawyers, theugh with lawyers: in it) 
appointed to reduce our voluminons: and con- 
flicting’ statutes. within intelligible: compass. 
No man should suffer for speaking truth ; no 
man should be punished more-for a miserable 
debt than for an injurions crime ; no stigma- 
tised should be itted to outrage 
Justice as a practitioner.in -her halls. And 
these are but’ trifles in the general “reform 
which is wanted. Spain and Italy are priest- 
ridden—Russia and Turkey are under despo- 
tism—other nations have their troubles and 
sufferings ;:but we will venture to say, that 
there are more prisoners in gaols, more discon- 
sulate families, more ruined fortunes, more 
self-destruction—in- short, more human woe 
occasioned by the misuse of the law of England, 
than exists from all other causes put together 
from one end of Europe to the other. 
Of the book under view, we have said that it 
is an ample and judicious one; briiging the 
Scotch and English decisions into comparison 
adds much to its value. But we shall only cite 
a page, (by way of example), which treats on 
that palladium. of our liberty, the privileges of 
the press, of late so strangely questioned :— 
‘The fair criticism of literary productions, 
and of public or theatrical performances, con- 
stitutes another department of the species of 
privilege which we have now under considera- 


* Read.the volume of 
List, and only conceive w! 
junderers 








apt 


he honourable them 
esteemed among the pureet ormameats of soil life. 
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tion. The welfare of society, not to mention 
the liberty of the press, and the most obvious 
principles of equity.and propriety, requifés that 
errors in history, mi in science, and cor- 
ruptions in taste, should be examined, 

and checked by the efforts of the critic. The 
evils here alluded to can be repressed only by 
their proper antidote. They-arise from the 
press, and by # alone can they be counteracted, 
The justicé, the beriefit, or rather the necessity, 
is, therefore, obvious of the rule of law, which 
must prevail in every civilised country, that 
however much ridicule may have-been excited 
against an author, however much pecuniary 
loss he may sustain by the interruption caused 
in the sale of his works, still he shall have no 
claim of damages against his critics, unless he 
can shew that his production has been exposed 
maliciously, and not in the path of open and 
fair criticism. ‘This privilege has been held, 
both in thig:country and in England, to extend, 
not merely to the work, but to the author him- 
self, in so far as he has embodied himself with 
his work. In the noted case of Sir John Carr, 
the criticism of the work was as poignant, and 
the ridicule of the author himself as severe as 
can almost happen; and, notwithstanding this 
severity, coupled with the loss of the sale of the 
copyright of another work for which he was to 
have received a large sum of money from a 
bookseller, a verdict ‘was returned, in com- 
pliance with the direction of the bench, in 
favour of the defendant. The law, as applied 
to that case, has never been disputed in Eng- 
land, and has been more than once founded 
upon as authority in this country. In that 
and another ease it was laid down, by Lord 
Ellenborough, that ‘liberty of criticism must 
be allowed, or we shall neither have purity of 
taste or morals. Fair discussion is essentially 
necessary to the truth of his and the ad- 
vancement of science, | t cation, there. 
fore, I shall never consider as a libel which has 
for its object, not to injure the reputation of 
any individual, but to correct misrepresenta- 
tions of facts, to confute sophistical reasoning, 
to expose a vitious taste in literature, or to 
censure what is hostile to morality.’ The 
doctrine here laid down by Lord Ellenborough 
was referred to and acted upon as the law of 
Scotland in the ease of Leslie v. ‘Blackwood. 
The criticism had a) in Blackwood’s 
Magazine, and it was admitted by all the judges 
to be clear, that, ‘in’ a»work of this sort, criti- 


cism, even though its tendency is to ridicule,, 


must be admitted, otherwise the writers first 
in date, however prejudicial to the interests of 
truth and morality, would maintain a monopoly 
of opinion on every subject; that proper criti- 
cism is no libel, or at least it is a privileged and 
protected species of libel ; that the supposition 
of malice is‘taken away if the criticism is such 
as stated by Lord Ellenborough ; and that the 
law on this point is the same with us as.it was 
laid down by his lerdship with respect to Eng- 
land, The privilege, however, of the critic im- 
iately ceases, and he must defend himself, 
when prosecuted for defamation, in the same 
manner as he’ would be obliged to do in an 
ordinary case of libel, whenever he shall have 
made any observations, even though they 
amount only to ridicule, which do not fairly 
apply to the publication under review, but 
which reflect upon the author's person, private 
character, or domestic circumstances; and the 
same rule applies when the critic, in comment. 
ing upon any work or publi¢ation, h his 
remarks es, be i 





author, er-not proved by the critic to be the 
author, or even if he shall ascribe opinions, 
and the réfiections he, as critic, makes: upon 
these, to the known author of a work, ‘when 
these opinions’ are not deducible, in the fair 
and ordinary construction of language, from 
the work under review,” 

These are sound doctrines ; but Heaven pity 
the poor newspaper which has to answer for a 
careless expression, when lawyers are employed 
to torture its meanings. Nobody writes in riza, 
however indignantly men may be allowed to 
speak ; and since the plea of veritas convicii 
has (generally, not always) been held to aggra- 
vate the guilt of the writer, all the caution we 
have to give to him is, not to stick to truth. 








Snodgrass’s Burmese War, &c. 

Turis. picture of a handful of gallant fellows 
penetrating to the very heart of a great empire, 
putting numerous armies to flight, and dictat- 
ing a glorious peace to an insolent tyrant at the 
gates of his capital, cannot be contemplated 
without exciting feelings of wonder and tri- 
umph in every British bosom. Of the manner 
in which it is painted by Major Snodgrass we 
spoke in our last—it has the simplicity, truth, 
and dignity which should ever characterise the 
details of true valour and daring enterprise ; 
and it also possesses those accessory touches by 
which an intelligent mind and skilful aand im- 
part interest to subordinate parts. We there- 
fore return to it with pleasure, as a work from 
whieh we cannot take too much for the gratifi- 
cation of the public; though our limits compel 
us to be far too moderate, when compared with 
the author’s merits. 

One of the Burman modes of defence deserves 
to be recorded for its ingenuity, and the courage 
it displays. Our brave men had stormed the 
position :—** The trenches were found to be a 
succession of holes, capable of containing two 
men each, ‘and excavated, so as toafford shelter 
both from the weather and the fire of an 
enemy ;: even a shell lighting in the trench 
could, at most, but kill two men. As it is not 
the Burmese system to relieve their troops in 
making these approaches, each hole contained a 
sufficient supply of rice, water, and even fuel, 
for its inmates ; and under the excavated bank 
a bed of straw or brushwood was prepared, in 
which one man could sleep while his comrade 
watched. When one line of trench is com- 
pleted, its occupiers, taking advantage of the 
night, push forward to where the second line is 
to be opened, their place being immediately 
taken up by fresh troops from the rear, and so 
on progressively,—the number of trenches oc- 
cupied varying according to the force of the 
besiegers, to the plans of the general, or to the 
nature of the ground. The Burmese, in the 
course of the evening, re-occupied their trenches, 
and re-commenced their labours, as if nothing 
had occurred : their commander, however, took 
the precaution of bringing forward a strong 
corps of reserve to the verge of the forest, from 
which his left wing had issued, to protect it from 
any future interruption in its operations.” * * 

‘*¢ The occurrences at Rangoon afford a pfetty 
fair specimen of the vigour and harassing assi- 
duity with which they commenced the contest 
with the British troops: nor did their spirit 
fail them until they had seen their best generals 
killed, their strongest, and, as they imagined, 
impregnable stockades and defences taken with 
the greatest ease, the sacred prophecies of their 
astrologers unfulfilled, and half their country in 
the hands of their enemy—then, indeed, they 
began to feel that they were vanquished ; all 
confidence in themselves, and in their chiefs, 
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was lost; and neither the money nor the au- 
thority of the king could longer convince them 
that. they were still a mateh for British soldiers, 
Still men were found, and armies formed, to 
support the despot’s cause; but although they 
sometimes offered a brave resistance to their 
foes, they no longer fought with that fury 
which ‘had at first distinguished them; and 
when chance threw an unfortunate prisoner 
into their hands, he was not now put to death 
in cold blood, but treated with mercy, and even 
kindness. The fear of retaliation had so far 
produced a salutary change in their barbarous 
customs, which the example of forbearance in, 
their opponents would never have effected.” 

Such were the enemies against whom we had 
to contend. The fine effects of British good 
faith are also depicted in avery gratifying way, 
after the occupation of Prome. 

** Although, during our march, few eattle had 
been seen, it was well known that the Prome dis. 
trict and higher parts of Pegu abounded in herds 
of the finest description: the religion of the Bur- 
mese forbidding their putting to death any do- 
mestic animal; cows and oxen are used exclu. 
sively for labour, and are only liable to die from 
sickness or old age. The people were scarcely 
settled in their houses, when the plains which we 
had traversed, without finding even the means 
of provisioning the men, were again covered 
with numerous herds; from every pathway of 
the deep and extensive forests, that every 
where, throughout the kingdom, usurp more 
than half the soil, droves of the finest oxen now 
daily issued; and the country, which we had 
hitherto found so poor, and destitute of the 
means of supporting an army, was suddenly 
become rich and fertile in resources for sus- 
taining and prosecuting the. most protracted 
warfare. The troops were rationed from cattle 
sold expressly for that p by the natives, 
who, a rane § shepmlees forbidden to slaugh- 
ter them, were not offended in any of their 
religious prejudices by their being killed by 
strangers; but, on the contrary, .were always 
ready to partake even of those parts which 
were rejected as offal by the purchasers. 
Draught and carriage oxen were at the same 
time bought in sufficient numbers to equip the 
force for servide in the field. 

‘¢ But to secure the full benefit of the return 
of the inhabitants to their villages, it was ne- 
cessary to guard against anarchy and confusion 
by organising some system of native govern- 
ment for the conquered provinces; and, with- 
out making any material alteration in the form 
that had prevailed previous to our arrival, an 
arrangement was adopted which secured to us 
every desirable advantage—maintained order 
and regularity among the people, while it pro- 
tected them from the exercise of any wanton 
acts of guthority on the part of their chiefs, 
who were deprived of the arbitrary power vested 
in them, and so cruelly displayed under their 
former masters.” 

The march from Prome towards Ava shewed 
how different was the condition of the country 
in the rear and under the protection of the 
British force, and in its front where the native 
armies had ranged. The Journal records : 

** Marched to Meaday, where a scene of 
misery and death awaited us. Within and 
around the stockades, the ground was strewed 
with dead arid dying, lying promisérously to- 
gether, the victims of wounds, disease, and 
want. Here and there a small white pagoda 
marked where a man of rank lay buried; 
while numerous new-made gravés plainly de- 
noted that what we saw was merely the s 
remnant of mortality which the hurried depare 
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ture of the enemy had prevented them from 

ing. The beach and neighbouring jungles 
were filled with dogs and vultures, whose 
growling and screaming, added to the pestilen- 
tial smell of the place, rendered our. situation 
far from pleasant. Here and there a faithful 
dog might be seen stretched out and moaning 
over a new-made grave, or watching by the 
side of his still-breathing master; but by far 
the greater number, deprived of the hand that 
fed them, went prowling with the vultures 
among the dead, or lay upen the sand glutted 
with their foul repast. As if this scene of 
death had not sufficed, fresh horrors were 
added to it by the sanguinary leaders of these 
unhappy men. Several gibbets were found 
erected about the stockades, each bearing the 
mouldering remains of three or four crucified 
vietims, thus cruelly put to death—for perhaps 
no greater crime than that of wandering from 
their posts in search of food; or, at the very 
worst, for having followed the example of their 
chiefs in flying from the enemy." 

“ The country through which we passed was 
wholly depopulated, and the villages either 
burned or laid in ruins; not a head of cattle, 
dr indeed a living thing, except the sick and 
dying stragglers from the Burmese army, was 
met with in the march. We appeared to tra- 
verse a vast wilderness, from which mankind 
had fled; and our little camp of two thousand 
men seemed but a speck in the desolate and 
dreary waste that surrounded it, calling forth, at 
times, an irksome feeling which could be with 
difficulty repressed, at the situation of a hand. 
ful of men, in the heart of an extensive empire, 
pushing boldly forward to the capital, still three 
hundred miles distant ; in defiance of an enemy 
whose force still outnumbered ours in a tenfold 
ratio, and without a hope of further reinforce- 
ment from our distant ships-and ore An 
occasional shot from the flotilla, whieh had got 
considerably higher up the river, from time to 
time broke the silence of the desert, and re. 
minded-us that we had still much work before 
us, and were fast approaching to Melloone, 
where every effort of art and labour had been 
exhausted to arrest our progress on the impe- 
tial city.” 

A sham peace was however thrown in their 
way; but fortunately did not stop them; and 
when they stormed Melloone, they found in 
the commander’s residence the proofs of its 
insincerity,—the treaty had never been sent to 
Ava for the royal assent. 

* Memiaboo and his beaten army retired 
from the scene of their disasters with all pos- 
sible haste, and the British commander pre- 
pared to follow him up without delay: before, 
however, commencing his march, he despatched 
a messenger with the unratified treaty, to the 
Kee Wongee, as well to shew the Burmese 
chiefsthat their perfidy was discovered, as to 
give them the means of still performing their 

ents ; but merely. telling the latter, in 
his note, that in the hurry of departure from 
Melloone, he had forgotten a document which 
he might now find more useiul and acceptable 
to his government, than they had a few days 
previously considered it, The Wongee and his 
colleague. politely returned their best thanks 
for the paper; but observed, that the same 
hurry which had caused the loss of the treaty, 
had compelled them to leave behind a large 
sum of money, which they also much re- 
gretted, and which they were sure the British 
general only waited an opportunity of return- 
ing.” [A tolerable joke, which displays the 
character of these people.| Lt is added, ** With 
regard to the perfidy and dissimulation of the 


Melloone business, it seemed to be the general 
opinion, that the king, on that occasion, was 
disposed to be sincere, and would have ratified 
the treaty, but for the untimely arrival of the 
false Goroo at Ava, who, it is said, strongly 
urged the weak monarch against the measure, en- 
treating of him not to accept of such degrading 
conditions from a mere handful of adventurers, 
and stating that the hurry at Melloone arose 
from our avidity to get possession of the money, 
after which we would quietly retain all that we 
had acquired. Ample evidence was also fur- 
nished, that so far from being ignorant of the 
conduct and aggressions of the Arracan chiefs, 
which had caused the war, they were fully 
sanctioned by his Burmhan majesty, who, 
twelve nionths before hostilities commenced, 
was devising plans and making arrangements 
for the conquest of Bengal. Maha Bandoola, 
then high in favour, was the grand projector of 
the scheme, and, with a hundred thousand 
men, whieh he said his majesty could with ease 
assemble, pledged himself for its execution. 
The king even went the length of consulting a 
foreign residenter at Ava; and who will 
longer doubt that war had been resolved on, 
and success anticipated, when it is stated, on the 
authority of those who were present on the 
spot, that Maha Bandoola marched into Arra- 
can, provided with golden fetters, in which the 
Governor-general of India was to be led cap- 
tive to Ava ?” 

** On approaching within a few days’ march 
of Pagahm-mew, rumours were again in circu- 
lation of a more hostile feeling on the part of 
the court of Ava, which was stated to be 
making vigorous preparations for a desperate 
struggle in the neighbourhood of that city; it 
was at least positively known, that on the fall 
of Melloone, a levy of forty thousand men was 
ordered, and the people induced te ceme for- 
ward by means of # high bounty, and several 
honourable privileges and distinctions—every 
feeling of patriotism and courage being roused 
by the affecting appeal of a monarch tottering 
on his throne, and bestowing upon the force 
which now assembled in his defence, the flat- 
tering and animating appellation of Gong-to, 
doo, or Retrievers of the King’s Glory! This 
army was placed under the command of a 
savage warrior, styled Nee- Woon-Breen, which 
has been variously translated, as Prince of Dark- 
ness, King of Hell, and Prince of the Setting 
Sun.” 

This force of 16,000 or 20,000 strong is 
utterly routed by the British, amounting to 
2000 fighting men; * hundreds, jumping into 
the river to escape their assailants, perished in 
the water, and, with the exception of two or 
three thousand men, the whole army dispersed 
upon the spot. The unfortunate Nee-Woon- 
Breen himself had no sooner reached Ava 
than he was most cruelly put to death by order 
of the king.” 

** The country,’’ continues the narrative, 
* from Pagahm-mew to.Ava is most beautiful: 
extensive plains of the finest land, watered by 
the Irrawaddy, interspersed with evergreen 
woods, only sufficiently large to give beauty 
and variety to the scenery; and the banks of 
the river so thickly studded with villages, 
pagodas, temples, monasteries, and other hand- 
some buildings, as to give, under enecoup-d’eil, 
all the charms of a richly varied 
with the more sterling beauties of a populous 
and fertile country. The army, continuing to 
advance, was met at Yandaboo, only forty-five 
miles from Ava, by Mr. Price and two minis- 
ters of state, accom’ the prisoners and 





panied 
the stipulated sum of cate vd of rupees, 


e ered to state, without reserve, that they 
had given in, and bearing an authority, under 
the sign manual, to accept of, aud sigu, such 
terms as we might insist upon. On the 24th 
of February the treaty was, for the segond 
time, settled and finally signed ; the Burmese 
government, at the same time, engaging to 
furnish boats for the eonveyance of great part 
of the force to Rangoon."* 

And thus terminated this brilliant contest, 
which reflects so much honour on our national 
character, and has so firmly established the po. 
sition of these parts of our Indian empire. It 
is pleasantly whimsical to contrast it with the 
language of our adversary at its commencement 
(independently of the un-wanted fetters). 

‘s Burmese general Orders, found in the 
Governor's house at Syvri To Senmeb 
Mayoon and Attawoon( Governor and Collector) 
—In order that not one of the wild foreigners 
may escape from being destroyed and slain, they 
must be apprehended, by covering the face of 
the earth with an innumerable host, to accom- 
plish which, effectual measures wre now in 
progress,”’ &c. 

“ Copy of the King of Ava's Order.—Our 
royal army will march in several divisions to 
seize, kill, and crush the rebel strangers, who 
are in Prome, The victorious advance divi- 
sion, under the chief Maha Nemiow, seized, 
killed, and crushed, the strangers at Watty- 
goon; owing to the excellent power of the 
Golden Majesty, they could not resist or stand 
before us: their principal chief was killed, and 
all the strangers were killed and routed ; mus. 
kets, arms, and live men, were taken in abund. 
ance. The strangers came with great econfi- 
deuce: as they have been beaten this first time, 
they cannot stand on another occasion: thie 
royal army having conquered once, ten times 
it will be successful. After this, they une 
strangers) cannot raise thei hands, and it is 
very easy for us to seize them now. Those 
that fight face to face and conquer, will be ho. 
noured and rewarded by the king: the list of 
their names is to be presented to his majesty 
the prince general in chief. The royal Nakan 
sends this. 

** Tvanslation of an Answer the Gene- 
ral Prince Memiaboo, and ot Chiefs, on 
receipt of an Order from the King of Ava.— 
Your majesty’s slaves, the general Seree Maha 
Duma, Rajah, and other chiefs, send their 
petitions in obedience to your majesty’s com- 
mand, respecting the seizure, killing, and 
crushing of the rebel strangers. Our army 
moves, advances, and acts advisedly near 
Prome to surround them: it is well regulated 
and arranged ; but on account of the rains and 
bad roads, it is obliged to halt. The instruc- 
tions from the golden footstool I will forward, 
without loss of time, to the army, by an intelli. 

nt man; on his return with information, 
F will send orders to the great chief Maha 
Nemiow, and Kee-Wongee, Thado Menghi, 
Maha Mengaon, commanders of the armies on 
the east side, both by land and water ; and on 
the west bank, to the Sadda-woon Menla Men- 
gaon, and the great chief La Main Woon Men 
Nosta Kyogaon : these two last form one divi- 
sion. ‘They will surround the rebel strangers, 
and by dint of your Golden Majesty's excellent 
omnipotence not one shall: shall he 
killed, destroyed, and annihilated. 1 have sent 
men to obtain news regarding the officers and 
army which were sent from the king of Cochin 
China, and I new forward some information to 


your Golden Majesty.” 
There is a striking letter from the Siamese 
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chiefs to Sir A. Campbell, for which wp are 
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sorry we have not space, as another sample of the 
oriental. style; but, indeed, we are obliged to 
pass over-many very curious things embraced 
by this volume. As it will, however, be read 
every where, our abstinence will speedily be 
remedied from its own d we finish 
with two extracts relating to the riches of Ava, 
and the advan we have gained. 

*¢ To the northward of Ava, there are mines 
of gold, silver, and’ precious stones (rubies and 
sapphires of the finest description) ; but as all 
mines throughout the kingdom form one of the 
numerous royal monopolies, and are only 
worked at: particular times, by special order 
from the sovereign (one of whose titles is ‘ pro- 
prietor of the mines of rubies, gold, and silver’), 
the nation derives little benefit from their ex- 
fstence. - No specie, however plentiful it inay 
be, is permitted to be exported, and this formed 
one great draw-back to the trade with Ava; 
the merchants, unable to carry off all their pro- 
fits or returns in produce, were often under the 
necessity of suspending their sales, even when 
the demand was greatest, and the native mer- 
chants, ready to pay for their goods in silver or 
gold; or to smuggle the money into vessels at a 

risk of seizure and consequent forfeiture. 

ast sums are apnually expended by the mo- 
narch and his court, in building and gilding 
pagodas, in the middle of which, images of 
Ghaudma, made of solid gold, are frequently 
buried,: particularly in the splendid and very 
sacred buildings of this description in the neigh. 
bourhood of the capital. It is to be hoped, 
that many of the mercantile advantages above 
alluded: te, will still accrue to this country, 
from the retention of the ceded provinces of 
Tenasserim:” tg x 2 

%¢ The cession of Arracan amply provides for 
the freedom from Burmese interference with 
our Indian terrjtories on that side: our trou- 
blesome neighbours are now confined within 
their ancient boundaries by the lofty Anoupec- 
toumiew ; and the king is not ignorant that, 
should he again offend, we can march a force 
aeross.these mountains, and appear on the 
Trrawaddy, from dur post at Aing, in eight or 
ten days, and probably reach his capital within 
a month. Besides, he is aware that the feeling 
aud character of his subjects have undergone a 
total change: for, without asserting that they 
either respect or love us, we may at least insist 
that they assuredly fear us ; and whatever may 
have been, or still may be, their opinion of 
themselves, they are well satisfied, from sad ex- 
perience, that they would have little chance with 
such a force as the Indian government can send 
into the field. The king of Ava, under such 
circumstances, can have neither interest nor 
motive in troubling us again. That he may 
intrigue and endeavour to deceive, is probable, 
and consistent with the faithless character of 
his government. That he may still use a high, 
and even insolent tone, pretend to treat us 
slightingly, and continue to style himself‘ Lord 
of Earth and Air,’ is to be expected ; but many 
years will probably pass before we hear of. an- 
other hostile threat from that quarter, , Let 
him then vaunt and boast, and let us.smile at 
his harmless vanity and arrogant imbecility.”’ 

The author is, we believe, the son-in-law of 
the commander-in-chief, Sir A. Campbell, by 
whom this brilliant expedition was conducted, 
and we notice it as a proof of modesty and 
lhe pea ase’ gebiny char Ame 8 lat he 

as not bestowed one word of panegyric upon 
his victorious and distinguished relative. 


Seeger ' 





Transalpine Memoirs. 2 vols. 12mo. 


Tue second volume of this publication need 
not detain us so long as the-first did with its 
various movements: being principally addres- 
sed to Naples and the hundred-times described 
sights in the vicinity of that city, it falls off 
very considerably in interest from its precursor. 
Still it contains several matters worthy of fur- 
ther notice, and we shall proceed to analyse it 
accordingly. 

“J shall now (says the-author at page 111) 
send you the various observations and miscel- 
laneous remarks on Naples, which have not 
found place in my former letters, but which a 
residence of twelve months has suggested to 
me. Beginning with the weather. I found 
the summer months of July and August far 
more tolerable than I had expected: it is true 
that from nine in the morning till eight at 
night it was impossible to stir out of doors, to 
have the windows, or even the blinds, open.” 
[We should have thought such weather into- 
lerable, even though compensated by the deli- 
ciousness of a Neapolitan night. 

“ The Neapolitans are hated and despised 
by all other Italians. A Roman lately ob- 
served to me, ‘ that it was most fortunate that 
Italy extended no further than it actually did ; 
for had it stretched further to the south, its 
ultimate inhabitants would, according to the 
established gradation, be perfect devils incar- 
nate.’ He then produced a number of arguments 
to prove, that, after the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem by Titus, Naples had heen colonised with 
Jewish prisoners. My Roman’s rancour had, 
however, been chiefly excited by their finding 
fault with his Roman Italian: indeed, a Neapo- 
litan once excused his not understanding me, by 
saying that I talked ‘ qualche linguaccia T'os- 
eand,’ You understand the damning force of the 
aecia, termination. A preblem, almost as diffi- 
eult as that of the Jewish colonisation of Na- 
ples, has often put the credulity of readers to 
the test, and has never, I believe, been satisfac- 
torily explained: I allude to the report, that, 
in one of the. early eruptions, the ashes of 
Vesuvius were carried by the wind to Con- 
stantinople. At present—and it may have been 
the same in the time of Procopius—one of the 
market-places, or rather quarters, of Naples is 
called Constantinopoli! Had the Strada di 
Toledo been then built, the same wind might 
have carried them, in the opposite direction, to 
the banks of the Tagus! Much has been said 
by tourists about Italian preaching; that of 
Naples has, in particular, been held up to ridi- 
cule. It is true. that it is very different from 
that .of other countries; so much so, that, be- 
fare reaching. this place, the method followed 
by Italian preachers did not strike me as -ex- 
traordinary. Here, I own, it is sometimes 
truly astonishing; but if the priests find that 
their violent gestures, their hallooing, their 
howli», their. sobbing, and all their other ex- 
travaguncies, produce the desired effect on the 
audience, why should they not employ them ? 
Is not their only aim directed at the hearts of 
their !.earers?: It is to be lamented that their 
only hearers should be of that class of society, 
and so educated, as to find this sort of elo- 
quénce most perspasive; but such being the 
tase, I like.andsapprove of their method. It is, 
however, not generally followed : on more ordi= 
nat'y and quiet occasions, I have heard my curé 
stand before the altar, and talk very reasonably 
in good Italian. When he reached any argu- 
mentative passage, which he particularly wished 
to inculcate on his ‘parishioners, he would say, 
‘ But, inorder that you may understand this 
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perfectly, I will repeat it to you in Neapolitan,’ 
When he quoted his text, or any sentence, in 
Latin, he added, ‘ Direte, Padre, cosa vuol 
dire? You will say, Father, what does it 
mean ? Ashpetta, mo velo dico—wait, I'll tell 
you directly’—mox. This style may be found 
too familiar? He was preaching to the 
fishermen of the Chiaja. I believe, however, 
that they sometimes rate. the understanding of 
these hearers below its real level: for example, 
An Italian—not a Neapolitan, and, on that 
account, desirous of turning into. ridicule 
whatever is Neapolitan—told me that he had 
just been hearing a panegyric on St. Januarius, 
Having brought the saint into heaven, the 
preacher had begun to consider what place he 
should there assign to him. ‘* Where shall we 
put him,’ he said; * not on the right hand of 
Almighty God, for there is our Saviour Jesus 
Christ ; not on the left hand, for there is the 
Blessed Virgin; not on the right of our Savi. 
our, for there is St. Peter—’ ‘ Padre,’ ex. 
claimed a lazzeroni, rising from his seat, ‘ Pa. 
dre, ecco, potete metterlo qui, che mene vado— 
look, father, you may put him here,’ pointing 
to his seat, ‘ for I am going away.’ ‘ Prett 
stories to be related by a Catholic,’ you wi 
say. WhenI mention them to you, I do it to 
censure the indecent familiarity with which the 
Neapolitan preachers are reported. to treat 
these matters, permitting the fire and vivacity 
with which their climate impregnates them to 
carry them on beyond bounds. Thus they are 
said, and I believe with truth, to insult fre. 
quently the: erucifix,—that is always fixed 
against the pulpit,_for the purpose of then 
asking pardon, and exciting to repentance. 
Let them -resort to gesticulation, ef cetera, to 
produce the desired effect on their hearers ; but 
let them abstain from abuses, which, sooner or 
later, must, injure their cause. There is at 
Naples a curious superstition I have not yet 
mentioned to. you: it is that of the iettatori, a 
sort of evil-eye influence. Persons remarkable 
for the ugliness or sourness of their features 
are fixed upon by the public as ie¢tatori ; are 
deserted by all the world; and those who 
chance to meet them firmly believe and expect 
that.some unforeseen misfortuue will, in con- 
sequence, overtake them. ~ Few Neapolitans, 
even of the higher ranks, are free from this 
superstition. They about their persons 
a piece of horn, or coral, which they bélieve to 
avert the. danger incurred by meeting with one 
infected with this power of doing evil. In somé 
salons here I have seen large horns, beautifully 
polished and placed on stands in the four cor- 
ners of the room ; these are to defend all visiters 
from all ietéatori who may chance to enter. An 
English gentleman, settled at Naples, told me, 
that having once had occasion to visit the ad- 
ministrator of police, he found -horns placed in 
every part of his house, from the bottom to the 
top of the staircase: this the administrator ac- 
counted for. by alluding to the number of sus- 
picious persons whom his placé obliged him to 
receive.. The late king wore, at his watch: 
chain, a small piece of horn, which he continu- 
ally twisted between his finger and thumb; but 
with redoubled violence and care on grand re- 
ception days, whilst new and unknown indivi- 
duals were presenting to him.” 

The Neapolitan Journals do not seem likely 
to get into serapes for publishing libels ; and it 
is a pleasan¢:thing to contemplate the. success- 
ful efforts which are being made in this country 
by vexatious prosecutions, verdicts, 
and the indefinite state of the law, to advance 
our national press to the same glorious ¢condi- 
tion of supermundane contentedness and uni- 
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yersal panegyric. The murder of an English 
gentleman and his lady on a pleasure party 
near Naples, the author tells us, “ was not 
mentioned in the Neapolitan journal until four 
months afterwards, when it gave an imperfect 
account of the trial and execution of three of 
the perpetrators of the murder. The silence 
preserved by this paper had in it nothing 
extraordinary. In the month of September 
last, am English baronet, living at Naples, 
finding his creditors troublesome, cut his throat. 
Although such an event is probably not very 
common amongst English baronets residing at 
Naples, yet the ‘ Giornale delle due Sicilie’ 
never made the least allusion to it. This 
‘ Giornale’ is the only one published at Naples : 
allthe municipalities are obliged to subscribe 
for it, whether they choose to receive it or not : 
its columns are, like other manuscripts, revised 
before publication ; and the style in which they 
are written is truly irreprehensible,—so much 
so, indeed, that the perusal of the articles 
which speak of the ‘ Adorato nostro Sovrano,’ 
is alone sufficient to disgust any mind, that 
respects itself, with the object held up to adora- 
tion. Thus, to record so simple a circumstance 
as that of the fifth son of the hereditary prince 
being named Count of Aquila, it has a long 
article, of which I transcribe to you the begin- 
ning and the end :—‘ Hymns of gratitude on 
the lips of mortals, said a poet of paganism, 
are the accents the most agreeable to the ears 
of the gods. And certainly nothing can more 
sweetly soothe thesouls of the kings of the earth, 
than the expression of the gratefulness of their 
benefited people :‘ the contest of love which, 
in that case, is kindled between the sovereign 
and his subjects, is looked upon with an eye of 
complacency by Heaven itself. His majesty 
the king our lord, by an ediet, &c. In short, 
the impression produced by so happy an event 
on those inhabitants will be indelible,;~and this 
act of honourable distinction from his majesty 
will be ever placed in. the fasts of the kingdom, 
as one of the infinite proofs of the munificence 
with which Ferdinand knows how to reward 
the first virtue of subjects, faithfulness towards 
their sovereign.’ This passage is too far be- 
low the level of the usual eloquence of the 

per to be able to give an adequate idea of it: 
‘bat, as I have not preserveil my numbers of 
the ‘ Gidrnale,’ I have been obliged to quote 
from a stray débris. The paper is, in fact, but 
an exact journal of all the movements of all 
soveréigns ; besides occasionally inserting * cu- 
rious occurrences,’ which it recounts in acurious 
manner. For example: it related that an 
English surgeon had killed his wife; with a 
pokero; and added in-a note, ‘ non s@ppiamo 
8¢ questo pokero sia uno ’strumento domestico o 
chirurgico—we do not know if this pokero be a 
domestic or surgical instrument.’ ” 

That the newspapers of our too free country 
may speedily be brought to the practice of as 
perfect good manners, is ‘a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished: then may swindlers cheat 
without having their feelings harassed by cruel 
remarks ; then may pickpockets thrive without 
being’ injured by ungentlemanlike exposures ; 
then may worthies be hanged in peace and 
quietness, and not need that their ashes should be 
protected by actions against a defamatory press 
mentioning their crimes, counting their strug- 
‘gles, and printing their last dying speeches ;— 
“then will the voice of Bow Street be as mute as if 
abow-string were round the neck ofSir Richard 
‘Birtiie ; and the voices of Queen Square, Hatton 
“Garden, Whitechiapel, Lambeth Street, Worship 
Street, and Marlborough Street, be heard no 
nore ; then will the royally polite guardian- 





ship of the flaxen-wi Townsend, and the 
extreme vigilance of Lavender and Limbrick 
be oblivious ; then will the Hue and Cry, 
that most libellous and least seen of all periodi- 
cals, sink under prosecutions from aggrieved 
thieves; then will the law-ridden people of 
happy old England be in the most Christian-like 
state of blessed ignerance, not only inasmuch 
as their right hand shall not know what is done 
by their left, but their left eye shall not know 
what is seen by their right, nor their right 
ear know what is heard by their left, nor their 
single mouth utter what their mind knoweth 
to be true.* But we resume our author. 

** On the night of the 3d inst. [1825] I was 
at a ball given by the Accademia de’ Nobili. 
This establishment is the same as that known 
in the rest of Italy by the name of Casino. 
This, like all other Neapolitan societies, had 
greatly fallen off since the Constitution; but 
this winter it was beginning to reflourish, and 
gave balls every week. That of the 3d was 
attended by the Prince of Salerno, the second 
son of the king, who was in high spirits. At 
six o’clock on the next morning, Ferdinand the 
First was found dead in his bed. On the 
evening before he had been perfectly well, and 
had determined to go a hunting on the next 
morning: he died of an apoplectic fit. On the 


11th I went to the palace to see the body lying 


in state. It was placed ‘on a bed raised on.a 
lofty flight of steps: the crown, sceptre, and 
other attributes of loyalty, were displayed 
beside it: it was drest in the robes of the 
knights of S. Gennaro, the first order of the 
state until the creation, by the late king, of 
that of S. Ferdinando, which, it is now ex- 
pected, will rank after the former. Two 
Statues, representing Religion and Justice, 
stood one on each side of the bed: at the 
foot of the steps priests were reciting prayers 
for the repose of the deceased. ‘The’ size’ of 
the room, hung with black, gave an imposing 
appearance to the whole. ‘the body was em- 
balmed,— that is to say, the flesh was every 
where taken off from the bones, which were 
then covered with stufling, over which the skin 
was again drawn. The eyes and tongue were 
cutout of the head; the rest of the flesh of 
the face was left; but as the features did not 
well withstand the operation, a waxen mask, 
moulded into an exact likeness, was placed over 
them!” And this was the last scene, except 
the funeral procession, of a reign of sixty-five 
years ! 

Among other anecdotes, it is added: ‘4 pro- 
pos of shooting. Ferdinand~had a cabinet 
painter in his service: this artist's paintings 
are not much admired, but—he is a capital 
shot. It is astonishing that, with his known 
character, the late king should have been so 
very tenacious of etiquette as appeared on 
many occasions. ‘Thus, his great friend, find- 
ing him one day in a good easy humour, asked 
for a little place in the administration for 
his brother: the king immediately drew up, 
saying that such demands must come to him 
through his ministers. Playing once at cards, 


* We have heard that many actions are about to be 


instituted against the London newspa| for an injurious 
and defamatory patagraph. which run its course 
through them all. This paragraph assertetl a3 a fact that 
there were only two butchers’ shops_on the north sides of 
the streets from Tyburn Turnpike to Whitechapel, taking 
the line of Oxford Street, Holborn, Newgate Street, 
Cheapside, &c. For this libel, the two butchers alluded to 


infend to the we muneting, to 
them that they could not live in harmony with their 
fellow-cut-throats, and the svuthern inhabitants prosecuté 
because ‘it is slandering them to a7 Oe ** the beg ne 
business” is all transacted on their side. Both parties look 
for heavy damages, and will nodoubt get'them. =" 
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bestia —I am an ass.’ Duke » who was 
playing with him, made a mistake soon after, 
and said, ‘ Anch’io sono pit bestia della S. M. 
—and I am a greater ass than your majesty :” 
the king never played with him again. Ata 
ball at court, a lady having no seat, a gentle- 
man brought her a chair: the king accosted 
him, saying, ‘ 7’ fai gli onori?—are you 
doing the honours?’ At a masked ball, he 
and some of his party had their hats on: 
Prince —— came into the room, and seeing 
Duke —— with his hat on, put on‘his own; 
the king, in the most violent rage, immediately 
flew at him, caught hold of his whiskers, which 
were unfortunately very large, shook him most 
outrageously, demanding how he dared, with- 
out leave, put his hat on in his presence ?” 

Remembering that the author is a Roman 
Catholic, and in this work reasons stoutly for 
the liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius 
being a real miracle, his account of Rome, on 
his return to it from Naples during the jubilee 
year (Anno Santo), isa remarkable confession 
of superstition and corruption. 

* This is (says he) the Anno Santo—the year 
of the jubilee; I wish to give you an orthodox 
explanation of the word. Greater privileges 
are, however, attached to the indulgence of the 
jubilee, than to’an ordinary plenary indulgence. 
There are some particular sins, some reserved 
cases, of which a priest is unable to absolve the 
penitent, without a particular permission from 
the pope: during the ‘ holy year,’ this permis. 
sion is given to all priests; and by performing 
certain good works, the indulgence, as ex- 
plained above, is gained. Thus, at Rome, it 
is necessary to visit—after confessing and com. 
municating—four particular churches, and: to 
recite in them certain appointed prayers. These 
| visits are to be repeated, by the inhabitants of 
| Rome, thirty times during the year: fifteen 
| visits only are required ‘from ngers,—who 
| might find it inconvenient to stay "the time de- 
jmanded for thirty. But particular privileged 

processions are made by the pope, by confra- 
| ternities, &c., and each of these processions is 
| allowed to be in the place of ten, fifteen—more 
| or'less—of the visits to be otherwise paid by 
those’ who’ follow them. As we intended to 
remairi at Rome but two or three days, it would 
have been'impossible for us to comply with 
either of these ways of gaining the indulgence 
of the jubilee; but, in consideration of the 
shortness Of our stay, and the particulars of our 
situation, We were empowered, by the Cardinal 
Penitenzieteé Maggiore, to gain it by visiting 
once the fout churches’ of St. Peter, St: M. ih 
Trastevere, St.John Lateran, and St. M. Mag. 
giore ; and by repeating, on’ the fourteen sub. 
sequent days, some particular prayers, in lien 
of the remaining visits we ought otherwise to 
have made to the churches. You smile ! 

Doso. Icontinue: as we drove from one 
church to the other, the tour was ended in two 
or three hours. I had always supposed it neces- 
sary to make this tour on foot ; such is not tlie 
case. We found few people at the doors of the 
Basilicw : these passed through the porte sante 
on their knees ; this position is voluntary, aiid 
chosen from devotion. At each of the holy 
doors is a large box to receive offerings for the 
| re-building of St. Paul’s church ; I regret hav- 
|ing contributed halfa paul towards this work, 
| which Ihave already given you my reason for 
disapproving of, but which, fortunately, my 
gift will not very’ materially advance. This 
siecle de lumiéres is not the siecle of pilgrim. 
ages: there are, nevertheless, more pilgrims 
jat Rome than I had expected to find. The 
| greater number are from Naples, Tuscany, and 
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the Roman states; as most other secular go- 
vernments discourage the taking of the staff 
and cockle shells. Apartments are prepared for 
them at Rome; and ‘all, except those from 
within a circle of sixty miles trom the town, 
are there fed and kept for three, four, or six 
days, according to the distance from whence 
they come: on arriving, their feet are washed, 
and they are served at supper by cardinals. 
The spirit of the times is, however, best shewn 
by the fact that scarcely any pilgrims travel and 
live here unassisted, and at their own expense. 
I was yesterday on the Piazza of St. Peter's, to 
receive the pope’s benediction. Owing pro- 
bably to the frequency of the ceremony, the 
people assembled were not very numerous. 
After: high mass had been celebrated in the 
Sistine chapel, the bells of the church rang, 
and the bands of the troops drawn up in the 
place played. The cardinals arrived in sue- 
cession at the window in the centre of the 
facade : the pope afterwards appeared, and was 
carried through their ranks to the front of the 
balcony : the music and bells ceased. After 
sitting for some time, apparently in prayer, he 
rose from his throne ; the people in the square 
below kneeled. The pope then stretched out 
his arms, joined his hands in prayer, and— 
while the bells and music suddenly recom- 
menced—made the sign of the cross, moving 
his whole arm in the most dignified manner. 
Having again seated himself, he retired after a 
few minutes. The people, the music, the bells, 
the architecture around, the elevated situation 
of the pope, and his solemn and di;:nified bear- 
‘ing, made the scene and ceremony particularly 
striking. I am at a difficulty to account for 
my sentiments at this my second visit to Rome; 
for my little curiosity to, see again its monu- 
ments ; for the little alteration that a twelve. 
month has made in my opinions on those sub- 
jects IT have revisited; and for my impatience 
‘to quit the town. I am—but I will not try to 
explain what I scarcely understand myself.” 

*¢J shall never have quitted any town with 
greater pleasure than that with which I shall 
to-morrow take leave of the eternal city, the 
capital of the Christian world f°’ * 

ear Terni, the following anecdote recalls 
‘a subject once, and not long ago, though now 
so much forgotten, of tremendous interest :— 

“* We traversed a. fine wood, watered by 
the same streams, and, at the end of an 
alley of ¢ trees that perfumed the air with 
t delicate, full-blown ‘blossoms, we found 
the ‘ Palazzino’—a neat country house—be- 
longing to the Conte ——.. My guide informed 
me that in this house the Princess of Wales 
and Bergamt had passed a. fortnight in each 
other’s company. He testified as to their hav- 
ing been always seen walking together, and to 
their having retired at sight of strangers ; but 
he said that no one from Terni had been called, 
as, witness, to England.” 

With two other brief but characteristic 
extracts, we conclude. At Vallomtirosa, the 
writer relates— 

** Thad with me an Italian guide-book, from 
which I transcribe to you the following truly 
admirable passage: ‘ I/ celebre Milton colpito 





* There is a still more extraordinary statement in ano- 
ther part of the book, where, speaking of some abuses in 
the music of his church, the author exclaims, ‘‘ Would 
not the purring the Catholic worship of these abuses, 
Waich it condenms, but which render it ridiculous in 
tre eyes of the undistinguishing and narroce-minded phi- 
somphers of the age, a class in whieh, wnless the clergy look 
better tu it, the whole Christian peuple will, before long, be 
caloke of kaniteten not, I Sopthe vein, as [ae 
n r' Tespect t n, as t ‘or- 
fidiling of certain books ?—-amd" (he goes on to notice 
Qther mal-practices) 





da un quadro tanto ¢ nie ne canto la 
sequente similitudine—the celebrated Milten, 
struck by so surprising 9 landscape, sung it in 
the following manner : : 


‘ Thick as autumnal scaves that strow che brooks, 
In Vall’ Ombroso vohere th Etruian ihades 
Stigh overarch d’ embrover 


And to ‘the Paradise sos¢’ one must refer for 
an explanation of these lines.” 

At Alexandria : “In a cool shady bower, we 
were agreeably surprised to find a table covered 
with ‘wine and syrups, and a plate ‘of small 
lumps of ice, which we put into our glasses, 
where it melted into a cooler mixture than 
common water could have produced : this is 
the way in which the Italians weaken their 
wine. The following anecdote will prove to you 
how common is their use of ice, or, in the more 
southern parts, of snow. After an insurrection 
among the Neapolitan galley-slaves—forcats— 
one of them had been condemned to death : on 
approaching the place of execution, he said that 
he was thirsty, and demanded a glass of water: 
it was brought him; after sipping at it he 
looked up at the priest, who attended to con- 
sole him, and, with a pitiful air, complained, 
* Padre, non é nevata—‘ather, it is not iced.’ 
‘ Figlio,’ replied the comforting priest, ‘ ecco 
gli angioli che ti preparono sorbetti ad ogni 
frutta—Son, behold the angels who are pre- 
paring you ices made of every sort of fruit.” 

This rather beats our own style of Old Bailey 
consolations, which make every criminal who is 
executed a saint, instead of an Adonis, as in the 
more pagan times of Macheath and Abershaw. 
It is well to be right at last, somehow or other. 
At Tyburn,* the end was gay and reckless, and 
the ambition to die handsomely : * in our more 
refined days it is to be shriven into piety, and 
suffer as a martyr ! 





The Modern Traveller. Greece. Parts I., II., 
IIT., and TV. Leoydon, 1826. J. Duncan. 
Or this excellent publication, the Modern 
Traveller, we have more than once expressed 
our opinion. It is the product, not of specu- 
lation or mere compilation, but of sterling in- 
dustry applied to a very useful branch of 
study: and it has prospered accordingly so 
much, that our good word can hardly add to 

its favourable reception. 

The Parts now before us, and relating to 
Greece, possess a temporary as well as a perma- 
nent interest ; and it will not be the less felt, 
if we take this opportunity of repeating+- our 
little political dictum (as yet virgin from the 
columns of the daily newspapers), that with- 
in two months these descriptions of Greece 
will (we have grounds to. believe) acquire a 
strong additional importance from the fact of 
their being the scene of warfare in which Lord 
Cochrane and his associated phil-hellenes will 
contend against the power of the Porte, 

We have been so much informed by the 
production which has led to this digression, 





that we fairly intended to do it justice by 
quoting largely from its pages ; but it is need- 
less to observe, that, at this period of the year, | 
we are cramped in ofr best resolutions. Suffice | 
it therefore to say, without adducing proofs, as | 
we might do from every sheet of the Modern 
Traveller, that (almost) particularly at this gift- 








* No easy mattcr, either, when we call to mind that in 
still older times, whence the place got its name, the | 
wretched malefactors’ were tied and burned, for the | 
edification of beholders. | 

+ It is quite shameful how little consequence is attached 
to our mews in the stamped edition of the L. G.—Let | 
5 ws Quidnuncs look to it: we never prophesy upon 
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bestowing season, it is a work which it is our 
duty to recommend to the public. We shall 
confidently lock for the thanks of every teacher 
and every parent who is induced by our praise 
to become possest of Mr. Duncan’s ably and 
honestly conducted work. 





Duty of Piquets. By Lieut.-Col. Fitz~Clarence, 
Coldstream Guards. 


WE are anxious to direct the attention of 
military readers to this little manual as early 
as possible; because, after a peace of eleven 
years, and at a moment when British troops 
are again in motion for the Peninsula, we 
consider it to be well calculated to confer an 
essential public benefit, by pointing the con. 
sideration, especially of young officers, to a 
very important branch of their duty, a perfect 
knowledge of which can be acquired no where 
but in actual service in the field. This 
small volume, which would not encumber a 
lady’s reticule or a Hussar’s waistcoat pocket, 
contains a cyclopedia of useful information on 
the subject of which it treats :—the nature and 
great responsibility of piquets are explained; 
the unambiguous and clear style necessary for 
all reports is demonstrated; thedifferent modes 
of performing the various duties which circum. 
stances may require, are laid down; the con- 
duct of posts, patroles, &e., by day and by 
night, is #lustrated; and the mass of valuable 
instruction thus offered, is completed by an 
ingenious and well-constructed map, with 
rivers, forests, ravines, high roads, &c., in 
which the position of an army is protected 
these out- lying and in-lying piquets as it ought 
to be. 

The production is highly honourable to Col. 
Fitz-Clarence’s abilities and talents. as an offi- 
cer; and must be very acceptable to the army 
at larg’, and particularly to the many brave 
soldiers who have heretofore had no opportunity 
of adding experience to their gallantry. 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, 22d December, 1826. 


Our good neighbours, the French, have. so 
high an opinion.of themselves, that they begin 
by quizzing every thing that is not French, 
and finish by imitating it. As foreign caps, 
bonnets, and dresses, have long followed this 
routine, and it is now the turn of the chop- 
house, dainty and family make-shift, bif-tik et 
pommes-de-terre, the plom potling will doubtless 
follow the beef-steak, and figure on the tables 
of the French fashionables. By way of national 
interchange, the bouilli is banished from all 
elegant dinners in France, and seems to be-ex- 
patriated te England to rival the ros dif; 
and I should not be surprised if this dish of 
old England should take the huff, and come 
over to Paris to join the thé dansant. But 
these are not the only changes in fashion ; the 
English themselves have risen five hundred per 
cent in French estimation within these three 
days. The Honourable Sir Canning, as Mr. C. 
is called here, has effected this revolution subito; 
half-a-dozen authors have announced literary 
new-year’s gifts to the public on. Mr. C.s 
speech and proposal to send a British army 
to Portugal. Sir Caneinge is on every one’s 
lips : all look to him for the restoration of or- 
der in the Peninsula, and the liberty of Greece; 
but as all praise is fulsome, the Aristarque has 
taken up the cudgels in favour of the Portu- 
guese rebels, and M. de Chateaubriand kicks 
amously at his quondam friend; there is only 
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one person whom he treats still worse, and that 
is his quondam colleague Villéle. 

To counteract M. de C.’s fougue, the Abbé 
de Pradt has a new work on the stocks, in jus- 
tification of Mr. Canning’s system. 

The approach of Christmas has created con- 
siderable bustle in the literary world, but prin- 
cipally in works destined for presents,—alma- 
nacks, &c. &c. 

Two volumes of a very important work have 
appeared, viz. a History of France, from 1789 
to 1825, by the Abbé de Montgaillard. 

The celebrated geographer M. Malte Brun 
died of a fit of apoplexy while writing at his 
desk. From the paper on which he was 
writirig, it would appear that he even continued 
to write after the fit came on, there being se- 
veral strokes as a child would make with a 
pen. M. M. B. was a man of considerable talent 
and profound research, and it is much to be la- 
mented that the seventh and last volume of his 
Geography, promised these twelve years, is not 
terminated. He hud begun an abridgement of 
his Geography, for the use of schools: it is 
stated to be in considerable forwardness. M. 
M. B. was one of the very few foreigners who 
wrote the French language with the elegance 
and purity of a native, though he never could 
speak it well. 

Christmas generally produces shoals of new 
publications for etrennes ; but on’ looking over 
the whole that has appeared, we never found 
so great a dearth of excellent or even passable 
works. There is not a single publication in 
any way remarkable: but the confectioners 
atone for it amply; they have published an 
‘abundance of sweet works, and amongst others 
‘several on natural history. Frogs, toads, ser- 
pents, hedge-hogs, rats, cats, and mice, are all, 
‘by their care, rendered delectable; in fact they 
are as sweet as sugar. The rose’ is no longer 
confined to the’ senses of seeing and smelling, — 
it may be eaten, even with the thorns. © These 
artistes are the real authors. of reading made 
easy: a child will devour in afew minutes the 
whole history of France and the Almanach des 
Muses. The feats of the bottle conjurer are 
nothing compared with that of a French child 
‘at Christmas: ‘we have seen one devour a 
mounted dragoon, horse, sabre, boots, and 
spurs; but even this is nothing: a little girl 
actually swallowed the cathedral of Rheims, 
with the king and all the congregation; and 
there is no doubt but the church of St. Peter's 
‘would have gone the way of all flesh if she 
-eould have got at it. 

At this season, in England licentiousness 
runs riot,—at Paris it is put down ; for a fort- 

‘night before and after New-year’s Day, the 
police is strict upon those who may roam the 
streets at all other periods. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR JAN. 1827. 
Durtnc the past month the nocturnal sky has 
been as a desert, with scarcely an interval for 
observing the configurations of the planetary 
bodies, and the -progressive advance of the 
‘splendid constellations of the winter’s canopy. 
The.evening of the 21st, at 11 hrs., was an ex- 
eeption, when the stars shone forth with an 
unusual brilliancy, and Saturn exhibited an 
exceedingly beautiful appearance, 4 min. 50 sec.. 
south of y Geminorum. at} 

lst day. The earth will be in‘ its perihelion, 
and 3,202,104 miles nearer the sun, than at 
the opposite point of its elliptical orbit, in the 
lower focus of which is the sun’s place. If the 
vearth’s path were a circle, the sun’s apparent 





diameter would be the same at all times of the | 


year s but this diameter varies from the greatest, 
32’ 34” 16”, which: it is this day, to the least, 
31’ 31”, under which it is seen Ist July, the 
maximum and minimum taking place at an in- 
terval of half a year, and after a motion of 180° 
of longitude. This proximity of the sun, about 
the period of the winter solstice, has no per- 
ceptible effect to raise the temperature, the 
sun’s rays falling too obliquely, and having 
also a larger portion of the atmosphere to pass 
through than in summer, when the sun is at 
a greater height above the horizon. 

The oval form of the earth’s orbit, and the 
sun’s place in it, is the cause of its being seven 
days longer in passing through the northern than 
through the southern signs, the earth having 
a larger curve to describe from the vernal to 
the autumnal equinox, which is 186 days, 
than from the autumnal to the vernal, which 
is therefore only 179 days. The inhabitants 
near the North Pole have consequently more 
light in the course of a year than any other 
on the surface of the globe. 

The Moon will be conjunction with— 


Ist day, 17 hrs. Mercury in conjunction 
with g, a star of the fourth magnitude, in the 
right leg of Ophiuchus. 4th day. At his 
greatest elongation, and visible a short time 
before sun-rise. 29th day, 21 hrs. In conjunc- 
tion with Uranus. 

Venus is the morning star, and will con- 
tinue to rise each morning earlier through the 
month, with an-inereased illumination of her 
dise, and a diminished angle under which it ‘is 
seen. 

8th day, 23 hrs. Mars in conjunction with 
a star of the fourth magnitude on the ecliptic, 
in Fluvius Aquarii.—l6th day, 16 hrs. With 
another star of the same magnitude in the same 
sign. 

4th day. Jupiter, in quadrature in Virgo, 
commences the brilliant ornament of the mid- 
night sky, presenting an incessant variety of 
interesting phenomena. Its system may be 
termed an exemplification, on a small scale, of 
all those peculiarities which are observable 
among the primary planets which regard the 
sun as their.centre. The first satellite moves 
with great swiftness as the Mercury of the 
system, and performs its course in I day, 18 hrs. 
27 min. ‘33 sec., while the fourth moves with a 


tardy pace, analogous to the distant Uranus, L 


and completes its revolution in 16 days, 16 hrs. 
32 min. 8sec., the distanee of the former from 
the primary being 269,672 miles, and that of 
the latter 1,201,719 miles. Jupiter,.as seen 
from the nearest satellite, appears a theusand 
times as large as our moon does to us, ex- 
hibiting every phase, from a delicate crescen 

to a full orb, every 42} hours. ri 


Eélipses of the First Satelite. 1 
D He M 8. 
14 W 2 
16 5 4&4 
17 59 12 
12 27 30 


, 30) ;d4& 20 54 
Configurations of the Satellites~at five hours in 
1 the Morning. 
4th day. All the satellites to the west of 


the primary. 18th day. The sécond on’ the 
disc, the others to the west, 28th day.. The 
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satellites on the eastern side. Sist day. The 
first behind, and the third on the disc of Ju- 

iter, 
ian is in the left leg of Castor, and among 
the innumerable stars that form the Via Lactea. 
13th day, 17 hrs, This planet will make close 
appulse to » Geminorum, a star of the fourth 
magnitude, near the solstitial colure. The 
unassisted eye will have some difficulty in de- 
tecting the space which will separate the planet 
from the star, as they will be only one minute 
asunder. 

14th day, 12h. 15m. Uranus in conjunction 

with the sun, J.T. B. 

Deptford. 





PROGRESS OF THE ARTS IN FRANCE. 
Wirutn these twelve years France has made 
immense progress in tase every branch of 
manufacture. Pins are now made at a single 
operation, the ** heads and tails” being of a 
piece; so that the proverb, ** As useless as a 
pin without a head,” is likely to be soon lost, 
from the thing not being possible. 

A new discovery has been made in printing, 
by which classical works used in every country 
need only be set up once: thus, if an edition of 
the classics be printed at Paris, editions m 
be published in England, Germany, Holland, 
&e. without being at the expense of a new 
composition. Besides the advantages of cheap- 
ness, the text, once established, can never vary, 
and the type is ahvays new. We have seen 
three volumes in 8vo, printed upon the new 
principle ; they are beautifully got up, and 
sold to the public at less than 3s. the volume. 

In the article of plated goods, the French 
seem even to surpass the manufacture of Bir- 
mingham. We have seen plated candlesticks 
of which the making only cost five sous the 
pair, and they are sold at twenty pence in 
retail. “‘The.samie mariufacturer has discovered 
the method of making coffee-pots, tea-pots, &c. 
of one piece of metal, without soldering, and 
that too at a cheaper rate than by the old 
method: we have seen several articles of this 
kind, of very elegant forms, 

The gilding of metals is now carried to a 
perfection unknown in England ; and as the 
duty on importation, amounts to a prohibition, 
one of the best French gilders is going to esta- 
blish himself.in London. -Our dessert. services 
may thus rival the French in elegance and 
cheapness ; and it is to be hoped that we shall 
soon be delivered from. the heavy tribute paid 
to France for all objects in or molu: it is a 
branch of industry which would be most lucra- 
tive, and which it would cost a mere trifle to 
create: whoever does it is certain to realise 
an immense fortune. — French Correspondent, 

. G. 





PINE ARTS. 

Royat AcapEemMy.—There appears to be 
considerable difficulty in the choice of a Pro- 
fessor of Sculpture to succeed the late Mr. 
Flaxman. 

We omitted to note, some weeks since, that 
Mr, Edwin Landseer and Mr. J. P. Gandy had 





been elected Associates. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE past week has’ been prolific of new pub- 
lications, in the fine .arts, of considerable 
beauty; the following have come under our 
notice. 

Mr. Mathews. “Painted by J. Lonsdale ; en- 
graved by C. Turner. Colnaghi and Son. 
Ayp is it not a shame, like though it be, to 
reduce this man of many faces. to one? Hereis 








$24 


sws ‘dressed like’ any other gent; with 
his hand under the lappel of his coat like any 
other sitter ; looking decorous, as it were, like 
any other unfortunate person who is condemned 
to suffer being painted ; and-this is all we are 
to have of an individual (we hope to be for- 
ven forvalling him so—it may be a libel), who 
so many aspects, and all of them as plea- 
sing, at least, as the present fixture. We 
protest against the thing in toto: the look is 
too severe—the nose too much of a nose—the 
features are correct, but it is not Mathews as 
he is familiar to our eyes. This is no fault of 
Mr. Lonsdale’s, whose portraits are almost 
uniformly strong resemblances ; it is the fault 
of the versatile being himself, whose traits are 
as difficult to catch as the Cynthias’ of the 
minute. Nevertheless, this is a fine likeness of 
Mr. M. as a private character, and will be re- 
lished as such by multitudes who have enjoyed 
him as a public character. 


Lord Byron’s House at. Missolonghi. 
Same Publishers. 
A PRETTY little piece, and interesting from its 
subject. 


Lamy G. Agar Ellis. Painted by Jackson.’ 
7s. W. Stuart, drawn by Mrs. J. Robert- 
son. Both engraved by W. Brett. Col- 

- naghi and Co. 

THESE two portraits of lovely women form 
we believe) ornaments to a Fashionable 
fonthly, LaBelle Assemblée; but are also, 

from the artist-like style in which they are 
done, published tely, in proofs, for the 
lovers of the arts who may happen to care very 
little for the fashions. As this is one of our 
misfortunes, we can only say that; these por- 
traits are very sweetly done, and, must be very 
acceptable ornaments to any.work.of the class 
of that which they adorn. ‘The first has much 
of the. chapeau de paille: the last a touch of 
él penseroso. 

The King, George IV. Iu Lithography by 

J. Minasi, Artist to the King of Naples ; 

inted by Engelmann and Co. Limbird. 
Decidedly. bad. M. Von Weber, by the 
same: hardly, if at all, better. 


Lord Byron, from W. E. West’s Portrait. En- 

— by C. Turner, and dedicated to J. Cam 

obhouse, Esq. Colnaghi and Son. 

WHETHER ‘we consider the character of the 
‘head, or its admirable execution in mezzotinto, 
we must esteem this to be by much the finest 
' portrait of Lord which has yet been 
’ published. It nly not only differs from, 

t excels in merit, the line engraving by 
Wedgewood, noticed in our No. 515; and as 
both purport to be taken from the same origin, 
it is rather extraordinary to observe how dis- 
similar they are. There has been, it appears, 
a dispute among the artists (to which we re- 
fused to become a party—see L. G.: Dec. 2.) ; 
but it is only justice to state, that the present 
work has been engraved under Mr. West’s im- 
mediate inspection, and is thus the most faithful 
as well as the best-finished transcript from his 


painting. It is also a remarkably fine speci- 
ren of Mr. "Turner's skill. j 

Lord Combermert. Painted by Heaphy ; en- 

gtaved by C. Turner. Colnaghi and Son. 

An equestrian subject, and treated with great 
spirit. The turn of the figure and style of the 
head fe semana get and the general 
‘effect Very .. ‘OF the ‘horse, we are not 


prepared to’ say’ quite ‘so ‘macti. Our ~artists 





seem to think it requisite to idealise upon this 
animal, or rather to copy the antique; while 
some of the breed which they may see in Hyde 
Park every day, offer much finer studies, and 
have also the recommendation of truth. Why 
should we take Greek proportions from the 
Elgin marbles for British heroes to bestride ; 
when such creatures as belong to his Majesty’s 
stud, such as the Duke of Montrose and other 
eminent characters ride, present perfect models 
for imitation? This is, however, a thing of 
opinion, and we must not be understood to 
derogate from a composition which does so much 
credit to Mr. Heaphy’s pencil, especially if we 
remember his whim and talents in subjects of 
familiar life. We are not sure of the likeness, 
nor of the foreshortening of the extended arm. 


Lord Amherst. Painted by Lawrence ; in mez- 

zotint by C. Turner. Colnaghi and Son. 
A GRACEFUL and dignified whole-length of 
the Governor-general of India in his robes. 
The flowing outline of the President is excel- 
lently preserved ; and a bird’s-eye view of the 
Factory at Canton, on the left, explains for 
whom this able work was painted. There are 
more lights on it than is usual with Sir Thomas ; 
but the whole effect is simple and impressive. 
The likeness is flattering, but fine. 


—————————————————— 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 

THE SPECTRE HORSEMAN. 
THE steed is passing along his way, 
Like the beaming light of the meteor’s ray ; 
And his eye is of fire, and his nostrils wreathe 
A bright blue flame as he snorts to breathe ; 
And his stiffen’d mane is cover’d o’er 
With the crimson foam.of the bridle’s gore : 
And onward he inthe midnight’s noon, 
And his shadow is seen on the crescent tioon ! 


His rider is dashing his rowel deep, 
And the steed rushes forward with spring and 
leap ; ; 
The plated helm is upon his head, 
But his flaxen ringlets are steep’d in red-; 
And his red hand grasps a shiver’d blade, 
And his maiden’s scarf is in bloed array’d! 
And as onward and onward they gallop away, 
The Spectre Horseman thus shouts his lay :— 
Joyous, my trusty steed, we go, 
ut there’s gnashing of teeth 
In the beneath, 
And howling of sinners below ! 
We have left the slain on the battle plain, 
And there’s many a bead has been told in vain! 


mag Sey is wringing her hands at home ; 
ut there shall be joy 
When she sees her boy 
From the bosom of slaughter come. 
Yes; there’s joy for the dead in. their reeking 


2] 
And I shall see all the tears they shed ! 

My lady is weeping in hall and bower, 

She has lost her love, 
And her oath is above, , 

But she'll break it in less than an hour ; 
And I shall be there in her hour of prayer, 
And she'll seek her new lovée,- and find him— 

where ? ‘ 


Faster and faster, brave Conner, fly ; 
Thou art quick as the wind 
We have left behind, 
When storms are in the sky ; 
But I Re not hew thou hast blood on thy 


And you neigh not so wildly and joyously now ! 
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The glow-worm has left the dewy road, 
From the hedges appear 
The squint and the leer 
Of the speckled and leprous toad : 
Are you there? ha! ha! in her glittering car, 
See ! the fairy queen is come from afar ! 


Onward again, and faster yet, 
My task must be done 
Ere the morning sun 
Shew the beams of his coronet ; ' 
Confusion of Fate and her triple Hate! 
We have sped so fast, and have come too late! 
Il, 


AN UNFORTUNATE MOTHER TO HER CHILD. 


Bess thee, my child ! thy beauty throws 
A lustre round thy mother’s grief— 
Like morning on the mountain snows, 
Or moonlight on the fading leaf ! 


Bless thee, my child ! thy cheeks are fair 
As lilies by the storm unbent, 

The hue of innocence is there, 
And I, like thee, was innocent ! 


Bless thee, my child! thy crimson blush 
Is like the opening smile of May, 
When roses hang on every bush— 
O may it ne’er be wept away ! 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
Travitions of the Western Bighlanvds.* 


NO. V..—8O0 MERLED. 


SoMERLED was King of the Isles and Lord of 
Kintyre, and appears to have been contemporary 
with Alexander I., King of Scotland. His 
territories were indeed very extensive. He 
had under his sway Argyleshire andthe western 
coasts of the counties of Ross and Inverness. 


assisted the King of Denmark in. his wars in 
Sweden, and that, in consequence of the high 
character he had obtained, Efrica, daughter of 
Olans, the swarthy King of. Mann, was be- 
stowed on him in marriage. 

Tradition says, that Godred, King of Mann, 
having deprived many of the nobles. of their 
lands in the Western Islands, Thortin, one of 
the most potent of them, sued for the protec- 
tion of Somerled, and this he most cheerfully 
granted. Godred was then in Ireland; and 
in a very short time Somerled conquered many 
of the islands. Godred, on his return from 
Ireland, equipped a powerful fleet, and pro- 
ceeded to Scotland, to reclaim his dominions. 
Off the coast of Kintyre, he was encountered 
by Somerled, and.a very bloody action was 
fought on the night of the Epiphany. 

After the battle, a was concluded, and 
Somerled compelled the Bing of Mann to cede 
to him for ever, not only the Island of Mull, 
and several others which he had conquered 
before, but all the islands north and south of 
the point of Ardnamurchan, as far as the Mull 
of Kintyre. Godred was not content under the 
loss of so much land, and used many artifices 
to foment. divisions among the subjects and 
vassals of Somerled, who was forced to invade 





* We are not very exigeant about the use made of our 
productions by contemporaries, we are quite Rare 
to take what they fancy ffom the Gasette: in- 
deed, we rather consider it as a compliment, as it is cer- 
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It is said, that in the early. part.af his life, ,he: 
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Mann with a powerful army, and he succeeded 
in conquering the whole island. Godred was 
expelled ; and Somerled placed on that petty 
throne Reginald, the brother of the late 
king. 

Somerled’s power was much increased by all 
these conquests, and Malcolm IV., then King 
of Scotland, having attempted to injure the 
rights of the sons of the Earl of Moray, So- 
merled protected these young men, who were 
his own sister’s offspring, ok fully secured to 
them their possessions, He afterwards assisted 
the earls of Galloway and Moray, and, joined 
with Donald Mac Beith, grandson of the 
Usurper, spread such alarm in the kingdom, 
that Walter, the High Steward of Scotland, 
was glad to compromise the dispute, and con- 
clude a peace, without risking an action. In 
consequence of various differences, Somerled 
declared war against King Malcolm many years 
after this; and it is said that this king sent him 
a message, offering him peace, on condition 
that he should yield up his whole possessions 
on the mainland of Scotland, content himself 
with the islands, and become subject to the 
king. 

This message exasperated the haughty Somer- 
led ; and, drawing his sword in presence of the 
messenger, he swore that alone should decide 
their dispute. Heimmediately prepared a fleet 
of 160 sail, and made direct for the river Clyde. 
Some rhymes are still extant, describing the 
motley appearance: ef this tumultuary ‘force, 
but they do not. admit of translation, the terms 
ee obsolete in both languages ; indeed, in the 
English we never had terms for the objects 
alluded to.. This army was landed near Ren- 
frew, where the king’s troops lay under the 
command of the High Steward of Scotland, 
and Somerled offered battle to his enemies, but 


he was treachéreusly slain by his ewn nephew,: 


Manrice Mac Neale, of Taynish, who had been 
bribed by the High Steward to accomplish this 
infamous deed. , 

Somerled was, without any doubt, the father 
of Reginald and Dugald, from whom descended 
the great clans of Macdonald and Macdougall. 
Which of these brothers was the eldest, is not 
perfectly ascertained, and the offspring of each 
claim that honour, The power of the Mac- 
donalds was universally known ; and the Mac. 
dougalls were, at one time, little, if at all, 
inferior ;, but their connexion with the Cum- 
mings induced them to’ support that party in 
the contest for the crown of Scotland, in op- 
position to Bruce, and the issue became fatal 
to their greatness, although they continued to 
retain a vast extent of territory for many cen- 
turies. They were, indeed, singularly unfor- 
tunate in their politics, their party having been 
almost uniformly unsuccessful. ; 





MASQUERADE. 
On Wednesday, another of these disgusting spe- 
culations was perpetrated‘at the Argyle Rooms. 
Though not a royal theatre, we believe that 
the. Guards, the companions of those gallant 
fellows who have been sent to uphold our 
national character, and vindicate our national 
faith in, Portugal, were prostituted and dis- 
graced by heing employed on duty, as at the 


“As for-the rest, his Majesty’s 
who licenses, and his Majesty’s 
-gubjects who sell their wares there, have 


it between them, their consciences, their purses, 
and the public. It. is a:bad thing, of which no 
good can be said; arid this is all we shall say 
about these masquerades, in addition to what 
was siggested by witnesaing the filth of one 





of them :—we cannot but think it derogatory 
to the uniform of a British officer to be worn on 
extra duty, attending such a ruffian rabble as 
generally co on such occasions ; and 
we are astonished at its being allowed. 





DRAMA. 
The King’s Theatre; Foreign Artistes, &c. 
(Continued from our last Number.) 
I cov.p not attack the vices of the theatrical 
management without previously exposing the 
root of the evil. It is for that reason that I 
dwelt on the details respecting the four classes 
of which I have just been speaking. But, be- 
fore I broach my subject, allow me to ask one 
question. How happens it that imposture rears 
its audacious head in France and England, 
while it bites the dust-in Italy, Spain, and even 
Germany? The reason is, that in the last- 
mentioned nations, people do not inquire what 
an artist has been, but solely what he is ; while 
in France and England, the past constitutes the 
value of the present. In Italy, Spain, and 
Germany, the people are not afraid of judging 
from their own feelings; in France and Eng- 
land, self-love prevents them from pronouncing, 
lest they should exposethemselves. Italy, Spain, 
and Germany, have each a national style of 
music, distinctly characterised, and founded on 
the acknowledged principles of the art ; France 
and England. have only an amphibious style ; 
unless, indeed, they are pleased to call the bal. 
lads of England, and the romances of France, 
national. Such a denomination, however, I 
am not afraid of saying, would not lead to any 
conclusion favourable to the musical taste of 
either people. The French romance is but a 
miserable and limited abridgment of the grand, 
majestic, and infinitely varied rythmical song 
of orher nations, and is veryfar from possessing 
a distinctive character; and the Scotch ballad 
is merely the tradition of an ancient melody, 
devoid of harmony and rhythm, the offspring 
of the nature and simplicity with which a sober 
and brave people painted the pleasures or the 
torments of love. Let an accordance with the 
principles of these songs of ‘‘ the olden time”’ 
be taught at the present day, and we should see 
the kind of scholars that would be produced ! 
As for the French, we have only to listen to 
the pupils of their most celebrated masters, to 
perceive that their romance forms the funda- 
mental principle of their method of singing. 
These pupils do not sing: they squall, espe- 
cially the women, with their mouths half shut, 
with a slender guttural voice, a forced lisp, 
sharp notes piercing the ear, with ornaments 
badly united, badly placed, in which the qua- 
vering is interminable. — This is all their talent. 
If it be a tenor, you do not hear four notes di 
petio, in along piece. Faithful to the laws of 
squalling, they employ only that voice from the 
head which the Italians call falsetto, and pro- 
scribe in their school. The French, also, have 
no notion of the voice of contralio, so much 
esteemed in Italy. It is sufficient for them, 
that it is a female who sings, to believe that, 
whether one will or not, she’ must go to the 
very top of her voice.—But what shall we say 
of the bad taste which prevails pniversally in 
England ; a few professors and afew enlightened 
persons excepted ? Only observe the success of 
certain airs ; the composition of certain public 
concerts, of the lyric stage, and of the pri- 
vate musical parties! It isa a for —— 
that when Madame Szymanows 8 a fine 
somata in the midst of a circle of = they 
scarcely honour it with the slightest token of 
approbation ; but let her strike up a cotillon, 


and they manifest. the husiasm. 
*¢ Oh ! how delightfully she touches the piano !”” 
is the general exclamation ; ** what pretty mu- 
sic! come along Jet us go to the shops, and 
get a complete collection of Madame Szyma- 
nowska’s cotillons.” Ask a young lady in the 
best society, who studies singing, to let you 
hear a specimen of her acquirements ; but do 
not expect that she will confine herself to some 
little piece of music proportioned to her powers. 
No ; she wants to shew off the grand, the bril-. 
liant; and she tortures you by -squalling 
most desperately Madame Pasta’s airs, or the 
vaulting notes of Velluti. Her mercenary. 
masters, however, persuade her that she sings: 
delightfully ! Are these proofs of taste? It is 
in vain to say that tastes must not be disputed, 
and that whatever pleases or amuses ought to 
be respected. I will always maintain, that 
whatever is founded on false principles can 
never belong to the class of the true and the 
beautiful. Otherwise, every absurdity becomes 
an infallible maxim; every ridiculous usage a 
model to follow; every erroneous doctrine an 
incontestable axiom. If tastes must not be 
disputed, who can complain of the negroes of 
Saldanha bay, who, according to Downton, 
decorate themselves with the stinking entrails 
of animals; or of the inhabitants of another 
part of Africa, who live upon putrid fish, and, 
in order that it may soon become so, expose it 
on the banks of their rivers to the burning rays 
of the sun? To maintain the principle of the 
expediency of a false taste, would be to. imitate 
the conduct of that nation of hump-backs, in. 
which a well-formed man was derided by every 
body. Can it be agreeable to a young lady 
travelling in a foreign country, to find herself 
frequently comparer, blush at an exhibition 
on her own part, which every one about her 
feels. to be-eldtealons ? Te EL ie to me, that 
the glory of belonging to a nation which pos. 
sesses real knowledge (even in the fine arts) is 
worth something, and is preferable to the ephe- 
meral brilliance of the ostentation of the mo-« 
ment. 

Neither the French nor the English have 
any musical school of their own. They never 
create ; they imitate. So true is this, that they 
still worship the productions of two centuries 
ago, (most frequently transmitted, to them by 
foreign masters, ) re find infinite difficulty in 
accustoming themselves,to modern works. Let 
a new piece be performed in France or in 
England, without naming the composer, and 
without: prepossessing any one about it; be it 
ever so beautiful, every ae remains silent.. 
Let the: same.be done in Italy, in Germany, or 
in Spain, the bravos and the plaudits will shake 
the roof. Try to convince the French or the- 
English, that one of their com of reputa.~ 
tion, who formerly published: a fine work, has 
nevertheless just produced a rhapsody, they will 
call your declaration a blasphemy, and will pro- 
nounce the: thing impossible.. Their servile 
respect even leads to the formation of parties, 
and a subject of taste is converted into a sub., 
ject of quarrel. Such were, in-France, the 
Gliickistes and the Piceinistes; such are now 
the Rossinistes and the Bertonistes, or Cheru« 
binistes ;* for they are the same. Let a composer 
in Italy take it into his head to produce a bad 
work after having produced a good one, he will 
be soundly hissed in the same theatre in which, 
the day before, he was overwhelmed with ap« 
plause. The celebrated Mr. Rossini knows 
something about this! When a young com. 
poser, or a new composer (I mean a fo ), 


Cherubini, the chiefs of the’ 








* Partisans of and 
French school, or rather af the Teutonico-Gallic school. 
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is induced to have a piece of his performed, 
either in France or in England, by the or- 
chestra of the country, cries of ‘* wretched ! 
wretched!’ resound from all sides, without his 
having been heard. The audience think it very 
ptuous, on his part, to dare to write after 
otart; and, if it be in France, after Mehul, 
Gretry, Berton, and Cherubini; and every 
body endeavours to maul the poor neophite, 
without knowing, at all, whether his music be 
ee or bad. But let him appear in Italy, and 
his production be marked with the stamp of 
taste and excellence, and the public enthusiasm 
will be the more general, as he will owe his 
success to his own merit; for in such a country 
no respect for old gray beards prevents their 
applauding, to the skies, an artist who makes 
his début ; and, still more, the recommendation 
of a gread lord who is ignorant of music, has no 
more weight than that of acommon man. In 
Italy they are on the watch for talents, and as 
soon as the y : a - 
encourage him, they talk of him, they support 
him, until his powers become fully developed ; 
while in France and England, unless he have a 
great many protectors and friends, they paralise 
him—they cut the ground from under his feet ; 
and, above all, if he promises well for the fu. 
ture, the honest jugglers combine to crush him 
at once. The servile respect of these two na- 
tions for their old authors, in impressing on 
ng persons the necessity of imitating the 


ey discover metal in a debutant, they | 


ciated; while years would’ not be sufficient to 
weaken the old impressions made on the ears of 
certain systematic nations. 

I repeat, that of all the nations who have a 
style, Italy is the one whieli seems to have an 
exclusive right of exportation ; that the capital 
of a great nation ought to possess, in the strict 
sense, an Italian Opera; and that London, in 
consequence of its wealth and influence, ought 
to excel all other capitals in that respect. But 
how happens it, that the Opera in London is 
the worst organised and the worst managed 
of any Opera in the world? There is the 
Augean stable which Iam desirous of trying 
to cleanse. We have already seen why the 
jugglers and the quacks swarm in London 
more than any where else; let us now endea- 
vour to discover the causes which induce the 
fashionable and the rich of this great capital to 
become the protectors and the bankers of a class 
condemned by good sense. After well con- 
sidering the subject, we shall find only one 
cause, —OSTENTATION. I speak it with 
regret, but from this frivolous source flow 
the usurpations of the jugglers, and the cor- 
ruption of judgment, want of taste, injustice, 
‘revolting partiality, and absurdity, in which 
| are wrapped up persons otherwise respectable, 
| but deficient in wise discernment. It is osten- 





tation, which in England takes the place of | 


sentiment, taste, and love for the arts. It is 


| from ostentation that musical parties are given, 


classical and monotonous style of the ancients, | in which artists are employed who are dearly 


will retard the progress of taste, clip the wings 
of infant genius, and eternally produce musi- 
cians who have only one string to their bow. 
It is said, that duting the last few years France 
is beginning to emancipate herself :*— it is pre- 
tended, that at the Royal Academy, called also 


|paid. The word mode, or fashion, is but the 


| synonyme of ostentation. Fashion despotically 


| sways all hearts, all purses. She decrees that 


| they shall bring to her house Tancredi, Ame- 
|raide, Don Giovanni, and Leporello ; to repeat 
|to satiety pieces which every body knows by 


the Grand Opera, the appoygiatura and the| heart ; that they shall sing while the audience 
ornaments of taste are allowed. ‘To'the squall. 


ing, the florid style is succeeding ; so much the 
better for them: but that will never hinder 
their net having a school of their own. They 
will only Italianise in France. The French 
have ever been the partisans of the noisy, jerk- 
ing, and perplexed style of the old German 
school. Phe following anecdote characterises 
them admirably:—The Abbé Arnaud, a great 
partisan of Gliick’s, said, while listening to 
“ L’Iphigénie en Tauride,” that that musician 
had at last discovered the ancient grief; to 
which the Neapolitan ambassador laughingly 
answered, that he preferred the modern plea- 
sure to the ancient grief; a bon mot which may 
be applied to all people infected with the love 
of trash. Undoubtedly, if there be any 
nation capable of a ating the merit of 
classical music, it is the Italian. No other 
people can boast of having produced such mas- 
ter-pieces as the Italian composers. Palestrina, 
Leo, — Scarlatti, Marcello, Durante, 

ni, Mattei, and many others, 
will always hold the first rank among the 
Classics ; but the Italians do not, on that ac- 
count, bind themselves to study and imitate 
only them. Highly ing learned music, 
they however confine it to their churches, and 
abandon themselves to all the brilliance of their 
imagination, to all the fire of their souls in the 
other styles. Thus, Rossini required to pro- 


duce only one opera to be understood and appre- 
* The Italian Opera at Paris is r¢ ted in the 
journals as being in a lamentable condition at this mo- 
ment, in consequence of the simultancous illness of the 
» What must render the 

to the directors of that establish- 

ved » is the utter impossibi- 

the ion of these ladies 

Thus we have a strong corroboration 

opinions advanced by our shrewd corre- 





‘are occupied in chattering, or other things ; 


| and that they shall be paid at the rate of fifty 
{guineas each. Any other artist who may 
| present himself, let him: perform miracles, is 
| thought nothing of. It is indispensable to see 
; those who have been seen on the preceding 
| evening, or rather on the same evening, dressed 
in the costume of the theatre ; it is still more 
indispensable to see only those who have the 
highest engagement: without that, ostentation 
ronounces that they are utterly worthless. 
The artist thoroughly knows the weak side 
of the fashionable persons of both sexes in 
London, who are allowed the right of protect 
ing and forming reputations. He feels that, 
to please them, he must offer on his part a 
dose of quackery, equivalent to the ostentation 
of his patrons. He begins by flattery. He 
emphatically praises, in the most cringing 
manner, their exquisite taste for fine music, 
their admirable discernment, their noble gene- 
rosity. He declares himself ready to do any 
thing to amuse the leisure of their magnifi- 
cence. He shews a long list of pieces which 
he has performed with eclat before all the 
European connoisseurs and nobility ; it was he 
against whom the success of Crescenti was a 
long time doubtful; without him more than 
one opera would have been irretrievably 
damned ; how many composers he has drawn 
from obscurity! what pieces of music, until 
then insignificant, became sublime by means 
his organ! In vain did jealousy spread 
nets, forge cat-calls, brew cabals; he had only 
to appear, and the enthusiasm of the public 
drove his terrible enemies to despair. He talks 
adroitly of the presents he has received,—of 
the brooch from the marquis, of the snuff-box 
from the duke; or, if the juggler be a female, 
of the necklace from the prince, of the brace- 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND . 
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lets from the countess. ‘Theri follows the 
chapter of calumnies, in which lies “ the 
heart of his mystery.” The quack resembles 
the: sailor, who, a good swimmer himself, and 
finding his vessel sinking low, apprehensive of 
being impeded in his flight, seizes a sword, and 
cuts right and left at all who dare Y 
reckless who perishes provided he is saved. Is 
he asked his opinion respecting a new artist, 
who is not yet known ?—he takes care to 
depress him so much that the poor devil runs a 
risk of never rising again. Is an artist, already 
known and. enjoying some reputation, spoken 
of ?—he calls his talents in question, even 
charges him with quackery,' and by ifs, and 
buts, and hums, deprives him of half the good 
opinion which had been entertained of him. 
If at the end of all this he takes care to add,’ 
and to make it believed, that he was born 
a gentleman,—or, if it be a female juggler, 
that she was born a lady,—that his or her 
fortune has been dissipated by unprincipled 
relations, that his or her noble heart suf- 
fers to see himself or herself confounded’ 
with the gentry of the stage ; and, if it be a 


female juggler, that she has suffered ill-treat.: 


ment, dishonourable conduct, disgusting at- 
tempts, and so on, her triumph is assured, for. 


every fashionable dame will cover with her‘ 


protecting wings this innocent, unhappy, and 


persecuted princess ; and she may rest satisfied,’ 


that in five or six years she will go and enjoy 
in her own country the income of five and 
twenty or thirty thousand franes, extorted on 
the banks of the Thames ; as did, a few years 
ago, an old shrew, as ugly as Mother Shipton, 
who adopted the means I have been describing. 
In the meanwhile, the person of fashion’ opens 
his eyes and his ears: he relishes, with long 
draughts, the philter of flattery. Like the silly 
M. Jourdan (the bourgeois yentiihomme) who 
had been talking prose without knowing it, the 
person of fashion believes that he has become, 


all at once, a lover ef music of the highest. 


rank. He is let into the secrets of the business. 
He observes in the juggler a certain air of su- 
periority which the other performers have not. 
** It must be so,” he says to himself, * for he 
himself mentioned it. I also must be capable 


of judging, since he reckons so much on my: 


protection. Besides, I will not patronise an 
unknown, a debutant, a nobody, who may 
expose me to make a bad ‘figure before the 
Areopagus of my brethren. Well! very well! 
On Sunday next I mean to have a little music, 
and I shall be happy tosee you.” ‘* My lord, 
or my wo honours me infinitely. I will bring 
& piece which, boasting apart, produces a sur. 
prising effect. Sev: persons have ventured 
to execute it after me; but they have madea 
Fiasco Solenne.”’ 


It is upon such principles, and by such pro- 


ceedings, that in London mediocrity is en- 
couraged ; that the absurdly proud, 
praisers of rhapsodies, contrivers of embarass- 
ment, are created. It is also by such means 
that we hear in private rooms the same music 
over and over again for thirty or forty years; 
that the most unworthy compositions, which 
would be considered unsupportable elsewhere, 
are here applauded; that young persons 
are brought up in ignorance of true musical 
taste; that one exclusive style is adopted as 
valuable; that it is maintained that only such 
or such a thing is good, and that every thing 
else is good for nothing; that party coteries 
are established, in which only the protected 
have a right to shine. It isulse by snch means 
that the artists live among one another like 





cats and dogs; that the most intrigning of 





otists, 
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quacking succeeds; that many persons who 
have talent {even apart from their musical 
skill) here vegetate miserably in oblivion ; and 
lastly, that the Opera, that establishment as 
honourable as it is useful, which ought uncea- 
singly to exhibit a model of justice, order, and 
fection, is de: ed and degraded. Al- 
though the word “justice,” in speaking of the 
Italian opera, may seem nonsensical, I main- 
tain, and I will prove, that it leads to conse- 
quences much greater than are supposed. The 
management of a great theatre without “order,” 
will produce only extravagancies, oversights, 
poverty of pieces, superfiuous expense, and dis- 
content among the performers, as well as 
among the respectable part of the public, who, 
paying dearly, have a right to be well used. 
But, without that justice which puts every 
one in his place, order is not to be obtained. 
Military organisation, and that of the minis- 
terial departments, prove the matter. Mar- 
shal Saxe’s bon-mot on this subject is well 
known. Being requested by the king to direct 
the theatre at Versailles, he answered, ** Ex- 
cuse me, sire; I prefer the command of eighty 
thousand men to that of a dozen comedians ; 
for these gentlemen do not understand military 
discipline.”’ 
(We regret that we could not compress this paper so as to 
bring it within the year’s volume; but it must extend 
to yet two other papers, which, entering more upon the 


opera, may however be considered as separate, and only 
founded on these previous grounds. | 





DRURY LANE. 
Custom requires (and in this instance at least 
we are not amongst those who would dispute 
her sway,) that one of our chief recreations at 
this season of the year should be a pantomime 
—that our writers of tragedy and comedy, who 
* par excellence” call themselves dramatic 
authors, should for a time retire from the scene, 
and that Farley and Barrymore, and Stanfield 
and the Grieves, and “* id genus omne”’ should 
exercise a “* sovereign sway and masterdom” 
over our eyes and ears, and try their wonder- 
working powers upon all ages .and classes. of 
society. Of the pleasure derived from such 
performances we. are fully sensible—of the 
venerable antiquity of their origin we do not 
entertain the slightest doubt; nay, we are dis- 
posed to think, that in all probability panto- 
mime in the long lapse of years and change of 
customs, has undergone fewer alterations in 
its nature and its influence than are to be found 
in any other department of our national drama, 
Tragedy has degenerated into melo-drama, 
and comedy has been turned into opera or 
farce. The city has grown too enlightened to 
submit to the satire of the ‘* London Cuckolds”’ 
or the “* Lord Mayor’s Day,” and the appren- 
tices too pure to need any ae the examples 
of Milwood and e Barnwell—but Harle- 
quin and Columbine, and the Clown and the Pan- 
taloon, are still the same; and the pantemime, 
although its essence be perpetual change, conti- 
nues,like“‘the Rock of Ages,”’ alone unchanged, 
To account for this singularity is not so difficult 
as may at first appear tous. The oration of 
Brutus, or the epicedium of Antony, may fail 
in their effect from want of power in the actor, 
—‘ta knavish speech may sleep in a foolish 
ear,” and a witty sally in a dull one,—but 4 
slap upon the face, or a kick upon the breech, 
comes home to all bosoms, and never fails, and 
never will fail, to excite the largest measure 
both of laughter and applause. In fact, we 
would as soon part with our holiday as our 
Harlequin,—our company as. our Columbine, 
and our plum-pudding as our Panialoon ; and, 
in the spirit of the Spanish benediction, we 





wish sincerely that ourselves.and our readers 
may enjoy these pleasures “* for a thousand 
years.” 

The title of the present pantomime is 
the Man in the Moon, or Harlequin and the 
Dog Star ; and the introduction exhibits te us 
an ingenious speculator, who, as the head of a 
Joint Stock Travelling Company, had reached 
as far as Hudson’s Bay; then had an inter- 
view with the Man in the Moon, and has 
afterwards been invited by him to commence 
a tour through that wandering planet. In 
the lunar regions, where our traveller is 
introduced at court, we find some» droll 
characters and some clever machinery ; and 
after the parties have overcome the usual 
number of difficulties, they are transformed into 
the motley group attendant upon the business of 
a Harlequinade. The scenesare in general very 
showy and well painted, particularly, *‘ A View 
of the old Bridge at Lyons,” ‘* The Shooting 
Manor in the Moon,” and ** England’s Pride 
and England’s Glory,” by Stanfield. ‘The “‘ In- 
terior of the Moon,” by Marinari, is a very 
elaborate composition ; but, according to his 
usual taste, the colours are by far too gaudy. 
It is, nevertheless, upon the whole, a spirited 
and splendid affair. A scene also by Andrews, 
called ‘Two Miles Off,’ is entitled to great 
praise. The pantomime is altogether well got 
up ; but in two rather important points it fails, 
in comparison with that of the rival theatre. 
One of these is, that the various scenes are 
totally unconnected with each other; and the 
other, that the performers who are employed 
are by no means the best of their kind. Howell, 
who is the Harlequin, is a clumsy fellow. 
Blanchard, the Pantaloon, is very active, but, 
as we have often had occasion to observe before, 
his activity is altogether out of place: and 
Southby and Usher, the two Clowns, thaugh 
excellent jumpers, have not a‘jot of humour; 
and in this respect even the young Grimaldi, 
inferior as he is to his father, is worth a hundred 
such. Towards the conclusion there is a scene 
representing Vauxhall Gardens, in which the 
Diavolo Antonio swings to and fro most fear- 
fully; and the Indian juggler, Ramo Samee, 
piays with his knives and his balls most dex- 
terously: but the stage is too crowded, and 
some of the posture-masters excite more appre- 
hension than pleasure in the minds of the spec- 
tators. The whole was favourably received; 
and we have little doubt that the Man in the 
Moon will repay the manager, with interest, 
the large sums which have evidently been laid 
out upon him. 

On Wednesday, after the Lottery Ticket, a 
new serious drama was performed for the first 
time, called The Murdered Guest. It is one of 
those sort of pieces that we sometimes get from 
the foreign stages, consisting of vapid dialogue, 
inconsistent characters, disgusting incidents, 
and a horrid catastrophe. In this case, an old 
gentleman arrives at an inn, with a ** bag of 
money”? in his portmanteau ; his servant, who 
is represented as a miracle of honesty and hu- 
manity, falls in love with the landlord’s sister, 
and ot only robs but murders his master. 
The landlord, who is also spoken of as the best 
and most. respectable of Bonifaces, is seized 
with the same fancy, and proceeds to the bed- 
room of his guest for the like purpose ; but the 
deed has been already done; and the inmates, 
alarmed by the groans of the dying man, find 
him standing near the body. A magistrate 
is now sent for—the several depositions made 
—and George (for that is his name) is about 
to be committed, when the footman confesses 
the perpetration of the crime, and the end 
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is, that the girl is carried off to bed—the ser. 
vant to the gallows—and the innkeeper dies 
upon the spot. The piece, though acted.as well 
as it deserved to be, was, with the exception of 
Cooper, badly done. Mr. Edwin is rather 
clever young man ; but, as we took the liberty 
to tell him at first, he must not set up fora 
successor to Emery. In simple country boys 
he may do very well; that is, when he learns 
to speak a little more distinctly : ‘but in charac- 
ters of passion—in the expression of guilt or of 
remorse, he is barely respectable. The indif. 
ference with which the performance was re- 
ceived will, we hope, induce the manager to 
employ his writers upon some more agreeable 
topics than those furnished by the Newgate 


Calendar. Of the annals of the Old Bailey we 
have had more than enough, ; 


COVENT GARDEN. 
Art this theatre, also, the proprietors have 
spared neither labour nor expense to gratify 
their visitors; and fastidious must that person 
be, whether young or old, who could come away 
dissatisfied from so splendid an entertainment. 
The subject which Mr, Farley has chosen is 
the history of Mother Shipton, connected and 
worked in with that of Riguet with the Tuft. 
To give the programme is w . There 
is an old woman in a high-crowned hat who is 
taken for a witch—a lump of deformity called 
Riquet, who rescues her from the vengeance of 
her neighbours—a beautiful girl living in a 
castle, and doing, like Cinderella, all the 
drudgery of the house—a tom cat, six feet 
high—and a man-cook measuring as many feet 
in circumference. Such are the principal dra- 
matis persone. There are in the early scenes 
also a variety of grotesque masks and extrava- 
gant dresses; and in the latter an incessant 
display of transformatioris, leaps through win- 
dows, tumbles into wells, and all the other 
‘¢ hair-breadth ’scapes” peculiar to this species 
of amusement. Where there is so much to 
praise and to be pleased with, it is rather a diffi. 
cult matter to know what to select as the most 
deserving of commendation ; but of the scenery, 
we admired, principally, the opening view of 
** the Mountains of Scotland,” ‘* Leith Har- 
bour by Moonlight,” and “ the Landscape and 
Corn Fields” of the “ elder Grieve,” and the 
‘“* Forty Fountains,” and the “* Ruins of St. 
Magnus’ Chapel,” by the brothers “ T. and 
W. Grieve.” The whole of the scenes are, in- 
deed, painted by these artists, and the way in 
which they are. executed reflect the greatest 
credit upon their abilities. Of the transforma. 
tions, we prefer the change of the enchanted 
wood into the magic kitchen; the piano-forte 
into the tailor’s concert—(the violoncello- 
player is admirable); the well of water into 
the cask of whiskey; and speculation with 
the last of the lotteries into industry, with 
the bee-hive and its accompaniments. Of the 
jokes, the clown washing the shirt into rags at 
Mrs. Sudds’s; the cutting off the pantaloon’s 
head, which the dog runs away with, and the 
fall into the pig-sty, are by no means bad ; and 
their effect upon the audience was exceeded 
only by the stag, and the ox, and the pig, that 
were roasted whole, the fall of the countess 
into the dripping-pan, and the turning out of 
the plum-pudding as , almost, as the great 
globe itself. The ormers paid as little 
regard to their limbs and lives as the most 
ardent lovers of the sport could desire; whilst 
the shifters of the seenes and the pullers of the 
strings were as perfect as if ma: had pret 
their parts for twenty nights. In fact, Mr. 
Farley, in all his arrangements, has, if possible, 
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‘surpassed himself ; - did his reward i aren 
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placed in an obscure niche, but 
upon the lef 1okajanl in his own “ pavilion 
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VARIETIES. 


Religious Music.—A new institution has 
been established at Paris, or rather a new di- 
rection has recently been given to an existing 
institution, for instruction in singing, which is 
henceforward to be called the Royal Institution 
for Religious Music. 

Mrs.- Siddons.—The Worcester Journal, 
quoting our review of the Life of Mrs. Siddons, 
last week, adds the following piquant anecdote : 
“* Some of Mrs. Siddons’s earliest acting days 
were passed in this city. Probably Mr. Boaden 
never heard of the caustic remark which ‘old 
Kemble made on his daughter’s marriage with 
Siddons. The father had interdicted his daugh- 
ter from marrying an actor ; she, however, en- 
couraged the addresses of Siddons, who did not 
rank very high in his profession, playing all 
sorts of c ters, from Hamlet to Harlequin. 
They were ultimately married; and after the 
nuptials, old Kemble said to a friend, *I can’t 
rs Fthat my daughter has disobeyed me, for in 

ing Siddons, it can't be said that she has 
pa for an actor.’ ”” 

Zucheili.—The French papers say that Zu- 
chelli,:who has obtained a furlough of three 
months from the Italian Opera at Paris, in 
order to enable him to appear at the King’s 
Theatre in London, notwithstanding the Italian 
‘termination of his nate, is an Englishman. 

‘Milanese new opera by Paccini, 
called the Gelosig corretta, has been received at 
Milan with dyplauee. Like all this com- 


ogra works, it belongs to the school of Rossini. 
t has’no overture; an exhibition of laziness 


which we regret to say is becoming fashionable 


‘in I Anopera vithous a symphony is like 
a temple without a pe somo Journal, 
Neapolitan Opera. new opera was per- 
eagnt @ the theatre of San Carlos, on ‘he 
19th of last month, called Niobe ; the music by 
Paccini. Madame, Pasta greatly distinguished 
herself on the occasion, and the opera itself was 


ely successful. 

Cure for Wens.—Mr. Abernethy, on being 
asked lately what was a cure for wens, an- 
swered, ‘Upon my life I don't know; I believe 
you may as well whistle to: them as any thing 
“else.” 


Living Piotures.—The manager of one of the 
“theatres at Berlin has carried into effect the 
“singular idea of imitating various well-known 
“pictures, by ps of living persons, and ac. 
companying ops Seprosentacion by music ana- 

to the subject. ‘‘ The Crowning of 

‘A * after Schinkel, is accompanied by a 
duet of Weber's, from his opera of Epimenides ; 
before Pharoah,” after Raphael, by 

romance of. Joseph in os He 

Pry “ The findingof Moses,” after Ra) ; 
ee by Naumann; ‘* A Sale of Cupids, ¢ 
bas-relief, by the grand 

trio in Rassini’ 's Armida ; ** Mars, ictory, and 
r remains of Herculaneum, 

a chorus in Mehul’s Uthal ; “ A Procession 


dhs Muses,” by one of Naumann’s choruses ; 


“The Prince of Geldern condemning his Father 
to prison,” after Rembrandt, by one of Catel’s 
‘choruses; “ The Violin Player,” after Jan 
oe, a chorus of peasants, by Weber, &o. 

new kind of. spectacle to e+ lon 
fight the public of Berlin sabeodlinty. 





Signing for tg, King.—Charles IX. of France 

was the -first F, king who ordered a se- 

cretary to sign for him. One day, as he was 

going to play at’ gra. the secretary of state, 

V neal, presented. hi: 

father,” said he, ‘‘ sign forme.” 

0 Very Ww master;”” replied .Villerai, ** since 

you command me todo ft,'I will sign.” 

Epigram. 

*«Zounds, this knife has no edge,” said his master toJack. 
«* Sir; make use of your eyes,” 

« For wthe cigs heave, quite as the back.” 


» 


WINE. 
MERELY a drop this week ! 

An ingenious person has discovered a new 
plan of doing the sparkling, which will undo 
all preceding professors. By an apparatus, 
similar to that employed in making soda 
water, he takes any wine you please, and, 
while you wait, pumps it into the most de- 
lightfi ful, lively, sparkling Champagne imagin- 
able. Carbonated wine, ‘* premiére qualité,” 
as Signor Puffendorf would call it,:is thus to 
be manufactured, -honestly, before your face; 
and you have a light Portuguese white wine 
made into unequalled Champagne, at one shil- 
ling and nine pence per bottle, puffing (the gas) 
included!!! 

This wine is quite innocent, and would well 
repay any manufacturer who might make it 
known by selling it, as limonadiers. do their 
mixtures in Paris, out of tin reservoirs on 
their backs, at so much per glass. By the by, 
this would be an excellent Character for a 
masquerade, and profitable. He might be at- 
tended by a poet with good wages, some news- 
men with horns,—the whole a clever and 
effective group. We wish. we had thought of 
it in time for the honourable and moral enter- 
tainments' at the Argyle Rooms. One bit of 
real fun would hayé. share amidst the mass of 
dull stupidity. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
Mr. siiner has, we learn, a Novel in hand, which may be 


—- 
ystematic Morality ; or, a Treatise on the T' 
Practice of Human Duty, on the Grounds of Natu’ 
ligion, by W. Jevons, jun., is announced. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Sm—The of *¢ tant plus longe que les mors sont, 
tant plus ié est le soleil,” menti in the Literary 
Gazette of the 16th, evidently contains an an error which the 
«« Flanders Mare,” as a Anne a 
might very easily make. Instead of Mr. Gunn’s emenda- 
tion, I would read court for longe. The word mors in seve- 
ral old French authors was a metaphorical expression 
for night, _ Maurus, the Moor, who is black, Of this 
opinion is » in verbo.MorxE: moreover, I believe it 
he Menage 

is derived from maurus in the signification of a Moor, 
maurus, maurellus, morello. Maurus afterwards age 
noir (black). I am the rather inclined to this 
the author, from putting the word.more in the plural 
number (mors), shews that she really intended to use the 
word.—Menage originally fancied it derived from morus, 
mulberry, on account of its black colour, which had 
into a proverb even in the time of Martial : 

Sic quer nigrior est cadente moro, 

bi placet Lycoris. eee 

The Rev. Mr. Fry, Rector af Desford, announces a 
New Translation and ——- of the Book of Job, 


with Notes explanatory 
Literature. as fortnight ago we inserted a com- 
continental aoe 7 


may be considered asa criterion of its pro- 
sone and poy barometer 


Re 


Cerussata 


im several despatches to Da 


¥ | cannot undertake ei 
-—w! with replies or yok -rorhd 





Voyages and Tra’ 


dD ae 
95—N: eg 
Arts and Manufactures, 


A publication which, if properly. oppducied, ye 

to be of great use to the lower orders of reade! 

paration. ae is — ‘Library: of Useful rater, Lin pe 
or, a Series of Treatises upon the various 
branches of Philosophy, H tory, and Art; and is to con. 
sist of a Series of Treatises; commencin; —— about the mid. - 
die of February, and continued at periodical intervals; 
each Scientific Treatise containing an Exposition of the 
Fundamental Principles of some Branch of Science,— 
their proofs and illustrations,—their application to prac- 
tical uses, and to the explanation of facts or appearances, 











LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Letter to a Political Economist, cr. 8vo. 4s. bds.—Life 
of Theobald Wolfe ba val a vols. 8vo. 1/. 148. bds.—Norie’s 
Naval Gazetteer, 12mo. 14s. —Cosmorama, View of 
the Costumes, &c. of Nations, 12mo. 9s. half-bound 
coloured, 10s. 6d. half-bound.—The English Book of Fors 
tune, 18mo. 2s. 6d. bds. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1826, 
December. Sarenpean Barometer. 
Thursday : - 21 | 41. 
Friday ---- 92 41. 
Saturday -- 23 ¢ 
ee 49,. 


++ 24 
Monday -- 25 Dy 
41. 


Tuesday -- 26 
Wednesday 127 ‘ 
Pu, A variable, N. and W. prevailing. Generallggoudy 
ce t 
Rain fallen, -175 of an inch. 
Edmonton, CuHaRLes H, ADAMS, 
- © 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 


ey The * General Account” for the year 1825 will 
appear in the next number of the Literary Gazette. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
When we can find nothing better to entertain readers 
with, and not till then, we will notice the comtupei 
writers who (we are told, and, in a few instances, have 
seen) find a constant exercise for their eminent talents in 
attacking the Literary Gazette. Should they ever guc- 
ceed in attracting any — attention by their livelhpand 
entertaining gaity. we al be eee it timpegtte - 
change our plan, and pe share to bed vers 
fund of intelligence, if 
and abuse of distinguished Sen ie 
and abuse o mene 
dull subjects of literature, science, and the fine aa 
Veritas may be right, but the matter is unimportant 
ro M. (No. II,) has been printed these two months, . * 
only delayed. 
Thank ‘hanks to Narrator—we will use his valuable commu- 
nication, if itted to retain it for that purpose, in the 
coe d ing to be 
Our poetical correspondents seeming 
almost unanimous! determined to have specific answor 
from us, the the insertion of their favours, or the 
wherefore not,—we. echoed at theclose of the year, takeaaix 
hours from the refreshment of blessed sleep, and u.’ 
that the follow 2006 upen the accumulation of the las 
om or six weeks willbe received as a winding up. 
ny ome cost destroyed as immature and unfit for publi. 


in pace. ¢ 
Many campo compositions on account of their — 


refused 

be to localities and oe 
poten depart Gesnrtinond is for we ane. i ae 
however important to parties concerned, are 
cared for by others. 

Of a mass of kind offerings (a number of them of suffi- 
—_ eet a to command a p! in any apg pe 

knowledge ite subjoined signatures, &e.: Late, - 
I shew that it is impossible for us to 

more than 4.£.. ‘ome for the chance of — 
whien room may be found.—Zillah; tt; R.; T' 
at ¥. M. i Seen 
3F.D.; 
Aegis tisectaten;’ “3 
of an old English Poets we K.; G. R- Dixon; Eliza; T 
Patriot ; Agnes R.; ‘Arracan, &e.; C.5 Oyen ene 
ences; W. J.; 3 C.B.; Al S—; H. B; 
R. M.; R. H.S.; W. H. J. ;*; Lilla; ‘Authoress of Sybi 
Leaves; H.-J. P.: we do not tate to sa! SS 
poems would make a sweet little volume ; but all 





out 
MSS. or fill our 
pd pened ve te de our paper 
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